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WHOSE RESPONSIBILITY ? 


FRANCES PERKINS 


Times have changed, and the individual and social problem of occu pa- 
tional adjustment has changed with them. They are still changing, but 
always the goal of occupational life remains the same, an opportunity 
for useful, happy, successful living. The conditions and means of achiev- 
ing that goal for each and all must be provided. Whose responsibility is 
it? Frances Perkins, who needs no introduction, discusses here the 
respective—and cooperative—responsibilities of the employer, the gov- 
ernment, the teacher and counselor, and finally of the individual himself. 
The gospel of the "New Deal” is applied specifically to the problem of 
occupational guidance, training, and adjustment. 


zation in social relationships can be 

brought about effectively until the 
idea upon which it is based fully per- 
meates the consciousness of individuals 
concerned, That fictional entity, Govern- 
ment, can only wield its power when a 
majority of the people want it wielded. 
They depend upon concerted action be- 
cause as individuals they are helpless in 
forcing action upon those who are purely 
self-minded. 

Again and again it has been said that 
mass consumption must keep step with 
mass production, that workers shall earn 
and earners shall buy. Herein lie several 
extremely important implications as to re- 
sponsibilities—responsibilities for the ac- 
quisition of earning power, for decent 
conditions of work, for social understand- 
ing, for power to meet the realities of life 
—in short, for the equipment of men and 
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y Is A commonplace that no reorgani- 


women for the living of a truly happy 
life. It is of these responsibilities—of 
the employer, of the government, of the 
teacher and counselor, and finally, of the 
individual himself, that I wish to write. 


II 


Let us carry ourselves back one hundred 
years to the days of the master and ap- 
rentice when earning power resulted from 
the intimate personal relationship of the 
employer with the learning employe. Just 
that long ago the cause of Andrew Deitz 
vs. John Tate was tried in the New York 
Court of Common Pleas, having been 
brought to recover damages for the de- 
fendant’s breach of his covenant in an 
indenture of apprenticeship. It was re- 
ported as follows:— 

The defendant was a saddler and 
harness maker, and had contracted to 
teach the plaintiff the art and mystery 
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of those branches of business. The 
plaintiff had served his master for the 
term mentioned in the indentures, and 
at the expiration thereof brought the 
present action, averring that he had not 
been taught the business of harness 
making, and was not sufficiently in- 
structed to make first rate saddles, hav- 
ing been kept at work at those of an 
inferior quality during the greater por- 
tion of his apprenticeship. 

The defendant vested his defence 
chiefly on proof, that the plaintiff had 
declined working at, because he dis- 
liked the business of harness making; 
and, secondly, that his work during the 
term of apprenticeship, was very much 
confined to the manufacture of inferior 
saddles; that he could not be expected 
to travel out of the line of his business, 
merely for the purpose of instructing 
the plaintiff in making the first rate 
saddles. 

His honor Judge Irving, in his 
charge to the Jury, dwelt with great 
force on the interesting nature of this 
suit, as well to the parties as the public 
at large. It was of vital importance to 
bind parties to the most faithful ob- 
servance of contracts of this descrip- 
tion, because upon it, as far as they 
are concerned, mainly depends the good 
government and prosperity of the com- 
munity. He thought the disinclining 
of the boy to learn his trade, or the 
mere convenience of his master, could 
never be urged as a defence to an action 
of this description. Boys, if indulged, 
would perhaps generally be disinclined 
to the industry and labour necessary to 
acquire the mechanic arts. The master 
is armed with authority sufficient to 
prevent or correct any misconduct of 
that description in his apprentice. He 
is allowed, like a parent, to chastise the 
apprentice, and should he become re- 
fractory, he may call on the police, 
whom the law requires to interfere and 
imprison in such cases; and if such 
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pertinacity continues, the master for 
that cause alone may be absolved from 
his indenture. With these means pro- 
vided for him, he should never be al- 
lowed to waste and make worthless the 
whole term of an apprenticeship, and at 
the expiration of it answer to the parent 
or guardian of the child, I would have 
taught him by my trade but he was 
disinclined to learn. 

Nor should the other branch of his 
defence avail him, for if a master 
should contract to instruct his appren- 
tice to manufacture a particular article, 
it should not serve him to say, that it 
was not convenient, or not in the line 
of his business. He ought to consider 
this at the time he contracts; but having 
made his contract, we are all deeply 
interested in requiring him to perform 
it. Those years during which the mas- 
ter generally has control over his ap- 
prentice, may be regarded as the golden 
period of his life; and if unimproved, 
he reaches manhood unable to pursue, 
and quite as unwilling then to learn 
any trade, or calling whatever. The 
consequences are inevitable—he be- 
comes a burthen instead of a blessing 
to the community. 

The law governing this important 
relationship, is as reasonable as it is use- 
ful. It exacts no impossibility of the 
master, and he ought always to be pro- 
tected, unless satisfactory evidence of 
his neglect of duty should be given to 
the jury. If, however, the jury be- 
lieved that such neglect had been 
proved in the present case, it would be 
their duty to find for the plaintiff. The 
amount of damages it would be ex- 
clusively their province to determine. 
The jury found a verdict for the plain- 
tiff—Damages, $400. E. W. King, 
and Price, for plaintiff, Anthon, for 
defendant.' 


1 Reprinted by permission of the publishers, the 
Arthur H. Clark Company, 


from their Docu- 


mentary History of American Industrial Society, 
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Vol. V, Chap. 5. 
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Thus it was a century ago. The old 
judge was full of wisdom. But suppose 
today that Tony Spissotti, after having 
worked at a sewing machine for four 
years at the X Shoe Co., should suddenly 
bring action against his employer for not 
having taught him how to make a first- 
class pair of shoes. Would there be a 
Judge Irving to award him damages? And 
would the Supreme Court sustain him? 
And what if the modern Andrew Deitz, 
after four years in a trade school, should 
conceive the idea of suing his teacher or 
the Board of Education for not having 
made him a first-class electrician! Have 
the modern employer, and the modern 
trade teacher failed to discharge their re- 
sponsibilities when they have not devel- 
oped in an individual the highest degree 
of skill of which he is capable? I think 
so. More about the teacher—and coun- 
selor—later. Let us remain with the em- 
ployer for a while. 

It is usually said that the development 
of machinery has outmoded the old ap- 
prenticeship as an effective means of 
vocational education, but the statement in- 
vites close examination. Of course, in 
certain of the metal trades and in the 
building trades, there has arisen a new 
apprenticeship, but it is to be noted that 
the number affected is very, very small in 
proportion to the total number of 


workers.* Then again, organized appren- 
ticeship is found only in the highly skilled 
trades. When the corner grocer or the 
chain-store grocer takes on a delivery boy, 
does he contract to make him a first-class 
grocer? When the accountant puts on a 
tabulating-machine operator, does he 
guarantee to make the youth a first-class 
bookkeeper? When a woman hires a 
second maid, does she guarantee that after 
a reasonable period she will be a first-class 
housekeeper? And yet it is of such oc- 
cupations as these that a large part of the 
working world consists. 

If the pursuit of happiness is the 
American's inalienable right, then the 
right to a vocation is also inalienable, be- 
cause happiness is impossible without a 
means of buying the essentials of life. 
The vocation must be learned somewhere. 
It is usually agreed that it can be best 
learned on the job, 7f the job is provided, 
and /f the worker is actually taught and 
not exploited, and (from a social point 
of view) if the job is one for which the 
person is adapted. This is a large order 
and probably cannot be delivered without 
public supervision. But one fact is patent. 
It lays tremendous responsibility on em- 
ployers, a responsibility which they must 
assume gracefully in their own best in- 
terest as well as in that of the individual 
worker. If they do not accept it, they 


2 Eprror’s Note.—According to the U. S. cen- 
sus there are 86,047 apprentices among 48,829,920 
occupied persons ten years old and over. Of these, 
81,876 are 16 years old and over, and of these, in 
turn, 73,281 are in manufacturing and mechanical 
industries. Of the latter group, 70,046 are male, 
among 12,189,156 male workers 16 years old and 
over in manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
and 66,630 are males 16 to 23 years of age. The 
total number of male apprentices 16 to 23 years 
of age in all industries is 78,556, out of 7,363,767 
males of that age-group employed in all industries. 
The census figures are not compiled with reference 
to any definition of what is called the New 
Apprenticeship, which is usually conceived to in- 
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clude learners in plant-training programs and co- 
operative schools. In 1931 the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education found 53,589 apprentices 
under the following definition: “For this report, 
an apprentice may be considered a person em- 
ployed as a learner in a skilled trade or industry, 
working as a learner, paid as a learner, with a 
promise of becoming a mechanic or skilled worker 
in that trade or industry.” In “programs cooper- 
ating with public schools” there were 31,595 per- 
sons, attending part-time classes and evening 
schools; in “individual and plant programs” there 
were 11,994. The number under the latter category 
was based on returns from 18 states. Eight other 
states reported no individual or plant programs in 
their areas. 
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must support wholly and unequivocally 
an extensive and fully effective program 
of vocational guidance and education in 
schools. How much training should be 
given on the job and how much in school, 
or whether all should be given in one 
place or the other, is a problem for the 
educational and occupational technicians 
(we hope that the National Occupational 
Conference will throw light on it) but the 
unquestionable fact is that the employers 
have a definite and inescapable respon- 
sibility for the training of al] workers. 


III 


The old apprenticeship system broke 
down because mass production and re- 
sulting specialization made it impossible 
for one employer (the former master) to 
sit next to one worker and teach him the 
whole process from beginning to end. 
However, a high degree of organization 
for manufacturing purposes readily sug- 
gested a personnel for training purposes. 
So arose the so-called New Apprentice- 
ship. But just as the old apprenticeship 
was confined to the highly skilled crafts— 
and the beneficiary was a lucky one in 
thousands—so the New Apprenticeship 
has been restricted very largely to the 
metal, wood-working and building trades. 
In commercial occupations there has been 
virtually nothing. Girls have received 
practically no consideration. And now 
the New Apprenticeship is tending to 
disappear so that, even under the census 
classification of apprentice, only one boy 
out of one hundred young male workers 
(16 to 23 years old) is affected. Why? 
Partly, it is true, because the demand for 
new workers has diminished, but partly 
also because the competition between em- 
ployers has made it, or so they say, un- 
profitable for them to train workers whose 
skill can very readily be appropriated by 


their competitors. This is only another 
evidence of the spirit that has brought 
industry to such dire straits. Cut wages, 
cut the working force, cut training, and 
there will be just as many people with 
just as much money in their pockets to 
buy your product! Well, recent events 
prove that such a state of affairs cannot 
exist for long. The whole situation is 
anomalous. The necessity for some co- 
ordinating control, some force which 
could bring into line the few employers 
whose short-sighted, sometimes unscrupu- 
lous acts make futile the wisdom and 
good intentions of the majority of em- 
ployers, has become painfully apparent. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act 
is an expression of government res pons- 
ibility, of the obligation of elected officials 
to guide national affairs, economic affairs, 
in the interest of every last individual con- 
stituting our citizenry. Recently, of 
course, the stress has been upon provision 
of opportunity for earning the where- 
withal for consumption. Less has been 
said of, and stress must now be laid upon, 
power to earn. Earning power results 
from a combination of general education, 
specific occupational training, and favor- 
able working conditions. Government 
responsibility expresses itself in education 
laws, labor laws, and in intelligent direc- 
tion of state education and labor depart- 
ments. All too often these laws and ad- 
ministering departments are conceived of 
as agencies for compulsion. As a matter 
of fact, the compulsion is exercised only 
upon the few, in order that the many may 
benefit—in order that millions of chil- 
dren may learn and millions and millions 
of workers may earn. 

In the field of education the Federal 
Government can render service and can 
stimulate activity. Upon the states rests 
the duty of assuring to each child a fully 
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adequate education to the limit of his or 
her capacity. Upon the local community 
rests the obligation to hire such persons, 
build such schools, and adopt such pro- 
cedures as will not only enable the future 
adult to commune with his fellows, but 
will enable him to discover those occu- 
pations which will yield him the joy and 
satisfaction of successful effort, and will 
assure him of the skill which will make 
him a well-paid worker. In other words, 
the city, the town, the county, or other 
local unit must set up, if it is fully con- 
scious of its government responsibility, 
adequate systems of vocational guidance 
and vocational education. The obligation 
of providing fully for the occupational ad- 
justment of every individual is one which, 
especially in these days of economic read- 
justment, cannot long be shirked. 


IV 


Governments, industries, professions, 
schools, are efficient or socially-minded, or 
both, according to the personalities of the 
men and women who control them. In 
the final analysis, institutions, associa- 
tions, any control or interest groups, can 
be considered successful only in so far as 
they contribute to the welfare of all the 
people. The “New Deal” of the present 
Administration is simply the old humani- 
tarian ideal—all the words are in the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, but the spirit is in the per- 
sons entrusted, for the time being, with 
making expressed principles effective. 

No forward-looking social policy can 
long remain effective unless a majority of 
the people want it maintained. Whether 
such desire prevails will depend upon an 
appreciation and understanding of the 
working of social and economic forces. 
How are people to get such an under- 
standing? Here lies a major responsibility 
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of the teacher and the counselor, a re- 
sponsibility for the presentation, in clear, 
understandable language, of what is going 
on in the world, and for the stimulation 
of interest and the sharpening of judg- 
ment to the point where the fully matured 
citizens of tomorrow will insist upon the 
new deal as a fair deal, and will insist 
that everybody gets it. 

I am fully aware of the danger of in- 
doctrination, especially when government- 
controlled. At the same time I feel that 
the basic concept of opportunity for every 
individual which is so firmly rooted in 
the morals and philosophy of the Ameri- 
can people protects us against this dan- 
ger. Beyond the development of the 
basic concept that selfish desire to gain 
at the expense of others brings disaster 
to all, the teacher and counselor are 
responsible for the presentation of eco- 
nomic facts and for the development of 
power on the part of individuals to get 
more and more facts and to perceive their 
meaning. Where the assembling of these 
facts involves the cooperation of many 
scattered agencies and individuals, it be- 
comes a concurrent responsibility of gov- 
ernment to supply them. The census ser- 
vice is an outstanding example. Authentic 
information regarding occupational trends, 
such as we hope to be able to supply in 
the Department of Labor, is another. It 
devolves upon the person who has im- 
mediate contact with the child to bring to 
his consciousness the conditions that pre- 
vail in occupational life, to help him find 
his place in it, and to give him adequate 
training for it. 

And so we revert to our thesis: that a 
reorganization of social relationships can 
be brought about effectively only when 
the idea upon which it is based fully per- 
meates the consciousness of the individ- 
uals concerned. And this lays the ultimate 
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responsibility upon the individual, in 
whatever relationship he finds himself. 
The responsibility must be ever-present, 
conscious, felt, and respected by all. It 
is a responsibility for seeing that the oc- 
cupational opportunities of other individ- 
uals are wide and various, and that, at the 
same time, one takes full advantage of 
the opportunities open to him, and de- 
velops his own capacities to the full. It 


is a responsibility for insisting that his 
teacher and counselor, his employer, his 
government, and his fellow-workers, ful- 
fill their responsibilities. It is a responsi- 
bility for unselfishness and social vision. 
It is a responsibility for helping to make 
occupational life what it should be, but 
ever facing boldly its present realities. 
It is a responsibility for making this the 
great, prosperous nation we want it to be. 


ere 


THE TWELFTH MAN 


In a radio address in the “You and Your Government”’ series spon- 
sored by the National Advisory Council on Radio Education, John H. 


Finley described the public servant. 


One in every twelve adults (Dr. 


Finley says that the correct statistic is probably nearer thirteen than 
twelve, but that there might be a suggestion of superstition in referring 
to “the thirteenth man”) is engaged in some form of governmental 


service. 


To quote from the published address: 


“He sweeps the streets of the city. He is pontifex of the country 


roads. 


He lights the lamps when the natural lights of heaven go out, 


and extinguishes the fires of the earth. With one hand he gathers our 
letters of affection or business, and with the other distributes them in the 
remotest cabins on the mountains. He weighs the wind, reads the portent 
of the clouds, and gives augur of heat and cold. He makes wells in the 
dry valleys and fills the pools with water. He tests the milk before the 


city child may drink it. 


He tests and labels the food of the 


stores and shops; he corrects false balances and short measures, 
and he keeps watch over forest and stream; he gives warning of rocks and 
shoals to men at sea, and of plague and poison to those on land. He is 
warden of fish and bird and wild beast; he is host to the homeless and 
shelterless; he or she is guardian and nurse to the child who comes friend- 
less into the world, and he is chaplain at the burial of the man who 
goes friendless out of it. He is assessor and collector of taxes—treasurer 
and comptroller; he or she is the teacher of twenty million children, 


youths, men, and women. 


He or she is public librarian and maker of 


books, overseer of the poor and superintendent, doctor, nurse, and guard 
in hospital, prison, and almshouse; coroner and keeper of the potter's 


field. He is mayor, judge, public prosecutor, sheriff. 


He is a soldier 


in the army and a sailor in the navy; general, admiral, legislator, justice, 
member of the cabinet, governor, and president. Such is the definition 
of the “Twelfth Man.’” 


| 
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—- EDUCATION FOR A NEW SOCIETY 


ful- : ARTHUR E. MorGAN 


nsi- 
ion. 


but 

ties. 

the The substance of this article was presented as an address at the con- 
ie vention of the National Vocational Guidance Association in February. The 


manuscript was received some time afterward, but prior to many of the 
events and developments under the national recovery program which 
would have had significance in relation to Dr. Morgan's thesis. The article, 
though not written in the light of these events and developments, shows a 
remarkable degree of foresight and anticipation. Nothing has changed its 
original and essential value as an essay in social planning. 

America must re-evaluate its educational program in terms of economic 
change and social purpose. Vocational education (1) must be preceded 
by intelligent counseling, (2) should not be too specific, (3) is an insep- 
arable part of the development of the whole personality, (4) should be 
determined by needs of society, (5) must give consideration to intelligent 


consumption, and (6) belongs in the school and not in industry. 


creased greatly during the past dec- 
ade. The depression stimulates the 
process, for each industry must promote 
economics in order to survive. For in- 
stance, a well-known national industry, 
by a thorough organization and standardi- 
zation of processes and products in one 
of its large plants, is now able to maintain 
1929 production with half as many en- 
gineers and workmen. No important in- 
ventions have contributed to the result in 
this case. In some industries the reduc- 
tion of required labor is much greater and 
in others much less. It seems possible 
that, with another year or two of ptep- 
aration, 1929 production could be main- 
tained in many industries with re-employ- 
ment of a small part of our unemployed 
labor. 
Yet technological elimination of labor 
is only well under way, and may go very 
much further. It will be several years 


| ee improvements have in- 
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before we feel the full force of some de- 
velopments. Part of this displaced per- 
sonnel will be absorbed by new industries, 
but no developments are in sight that will 
absorb more than a small proportion. 
Even though the ultimate result should 
be a total increase of employment and a 
higher standard of living, yet under the 
present system of distributing the prod- 
ucts of industry, the intermediate period 
of unemployment may be prolonged and 
acute. It is to be hoped that we may 
avoid the tragic and long-continued dis- 
organization and poverty which accom- 
panied the first industrial revolution in 
England. 

The major aim of vocational guidance 
has been to help young people decide up- 
on and prepare for appropriate callings. 
This phase may continue to be most im- 
portant, but there is a new problem of 
finding suitable occupation for the vast 
total of time and effort released by labor- 
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saving developments. The way in which 
we handle both these problems will be 
greatly influenced by our ideas of a 
desirable social and economic order. 
Whether we recognize the fact or not, our 
educational program will be in view of 
some type of social and economic or- 
ganization. The type we prepare for 
will have much to do with the type that 
is achieved. Educators and those being 
educated are not inert masses being acted 
upon solely by external economic forces. 
Their own hopes, desires, and expecta- 
tions are causes of events as surely as are 
natural harbors or coal deposits. What 
we hope for and plan for and expect will 
have much to do with the type of social 
and economic organization which will 
emerge. 
II 


There is an historic method of solving 
the problem of vocations in a time of 
overproduction and unemployment. It 
has been the standard method of the past, 
and its use has maintained stable cultures 
through centuries of time. This method 
has been for those who have power to 
control resources and events to use that 
power for the accumulation and control 
of vast resources, and for the employ- 
ment of the mass of men on a bare sub- 
sistence level to serve the wants of those 
in power. America has partially evaded 
this issue in the past, because our pioneer 
country enabled the mass of men to es- 
cape individually from extreme poverty, 
while rapid expansion maintained a high 
level of living. We can no longer escape. 
this issue so successfully. Our program 
of vocational education will be a prep- 
aration for that historic economic order, 
or for some other. 

This historic method has been in opera- 
tion among nearly all civilized peoples 
up to the present. Perhaps the simplest 


and most dramatic case is that of Egypt 
during the time of pyramid building. 
There was a vast surplus of men and food 
beyond that necessary for maintaining 
life. It might have been used for edu- 
cating the whole Egyptian people, for de- 
veloping the sciences and the arts, for 
providing good homes for everyone, pub- 
lic sanitation, permanent roads, and other 
improvements, and in general for creating 
a civilized society. Such a course might 
have advanced the modern age by two 
thousand years. 

The historic method has dealt with re- 
current surplus of men and goods in va- 
rious manners. Alexander, Caesar, and 
Napoleon had one method. The Church 
with its cathedral building had another. 
Feudalism and royalty, with wars, palaces, 
ostentatious expenditures, and elabora- 
tion of conspicuous waste, had still an- 
other. In any of these cases, had the 
surplus of men and goods been turned 
to the education, discipline, and im- 
provement of the mass of men, a new 
era might have been inaugurated. 

Throughout its history America has 
wavered between two courses.' We are 
an offspring of Europe, and the historic 
method of using surplus crossed the ocean 
with our fathers. On the other hand, 
America, as one of the few such cases in 
history, has had a picture of a very gen- 


1As an illustration of this conflict in early 
America, see the description of Shays’ Rebellion 
in John Marshall's Life of Washington. At the 
close of the American Revolution, according to 
Marshall, the common people of Massachusetts 
held that since rich and poor had fought the war 
together, they should start out in life on an equal 
footing, and that the Revolutionary bonds, floated 
at low rates, should not be redeemed at par to 
create a heavy burden of debt. The merchants 
of Boston believed that this contention would be 
sustained at the coming election. These mer- 
chants, therefore, privately financed an expedition 
to crush the movement before an election could 
take place. This action was fully approved by 
Marshall. It generally is minimized or omitted 
from American histories. 
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eral distribution of surplus goods and 
man power for raising the standard of 
living of the entire people. The Ameri- 
can system of public education has been 
the chief visualization of this ideal. 

In a pioneer country the issue between 
these two ideals could be postponed. It 
can be postponed no longer. Whether 
our enormous capacity for producing 
wealth shall be the occasion for reducing 
educational opportunity, and for reducing 
a large portion of our people to a provin- 
cial outlook and to primitive standards of 
living, as is constantly being suggested 
today, or whether it shall be the occasion 
for release from privation and for bringing 
to each person opportunity for the fullest 
development of his personality of which 
he is reasonably capable, presses for 
answer. 

American education now faces that is- 
sue. The picture it presents of the future 
of opportunity and of education in Amer- 
ica will be one of the causes to bring into 
being the program that is pictured. There 
is a strong movement in financial and eco- 
nomic circles in America today to treat 
the American ideal of full educational 
opportunity in the way the Boston mer- 
chants treated Shay’s Rebellion, and to 
fall back on the historic method of man- 
aging the economic surplus. 

It is pointed out that we have come 
upon new conditions, that there are no 
longer jobs to go around, that there is 
an oversupply of educated men, that per- 
haps high school education should be at 
the expense of the parents, that perhaps 
industry and not the schools should train 
its workers, and that the American doc- 
trine of equality of educational oppor- 
tunity must be abandoned. 

We are told indirectly that where the 
American doctrine of equal educational 
Opportunity comes into conflict with the 
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present economic organization of our de- 
mocracy, there is no question as to which 
must be sacrificed. In an economy of 
perpetual deficit and with pioneer condi- 
tions, this issue could remain undecided. 
With an economy of surplus and with the 
end of the pioneer era, it will not down. 
A program of vocational education will 
openly or tacitly assume one course or the 
other. 
Ill 


The following suggests some elements 
for a program of vocational education on 
the assumption that the results of tech- 
nological advance shall be used for pro- 
moting the fullest development of our 
people, and shall not destroy hope of con- 
tinued enlargement of opportunity: 

1. We should not evade the main issue 
by centering attention too exclusively on 
discovering the specific detailed activities 
of specific jobs. 

2. We should recognize three phases 
of the problem. 

a. Create a picture of an economic and 
social order that will use our enor- 
mous actual and potential wealth 
for the full development of the 
whole people, within the limits of 
the natural capacities and the so- 
cial-mindedness of each. Plan an 
educational program and develop 
hope and expectation in young peo- 
ple according to this picture. 

b. Continue and improve vocational 
counsel and education for the go- 
ing economic organization. It is 
a case of building a new bridge in 
place of the old while the old is 
still in use. 

c. Devise emergency programs for the 
occupation of those who are dis- 
lodged from employment by tech- 
nological developments or by de- 
pressions. 
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3. Recognize vocational education, not 
as an isolated problem, but as an insep- 
arable part of the unified and integrated 
development of the entire personality. 
Whatever the intellectual, social, or eco- 
nomic status of a young person, his edu- 
cation should aim at the well-proportioned 
development of his entire personality. 

4. Educational opportunity should not 
be determined by the caprice of economic 
fortune or of other events, but should 
be in relation to intelligence, character, 
and other factors which affect capacity 
for education and value to society. This 
is what educators mean by equality of 
educational opportunity. 

5. Vocational education, that is, edu- 
cation for production, should be asso- 
ciated with development of discrimina- 
tion and appreciation, that is, education 
for consumption. Increased wisdom in 
spending is equal to increased capacity 
for earning. This is commonly over- 
looked in vocational education. 

American industry is based on intelli- 
gence in consumers. Farm and house- 
hold appliances and a vast number of 
other products could have-a larger mar- 
ket if more people were well enough 
educated to use them. To restrict gen- 
eral education would be to kill the goose 
that lays the golden eggs of American 
industry. There are definite limitations 
to our ability to consume profitably basic 
economic goods and services, such as food, 
clothing, housing, transportation, and 
recreation. Overconsumption may lead 
to debasement or to crude ostentation of 
competition. Only a small part of Amer- 
ican productive resources is required to 
meet elemental needs. 

When demand is disciplined by edu- 
cated discrimination and good taste, so 
that excellence of products is demanded, 
then a new world of demand is opened, 


and there can be no overproduction of 
things of excellence. For instance, discrim- 
inating taste would demand that most 
American homes should be rebuilt. Since 
good taste is progressive, in a generation 
many of them would be rebuilt again. Pro- 
duction and consumption with disciplined 
good taste is a refining and ennobling 
process, but one of slow growth and one 
that absolutely requires education. Sound 
liberal education for everyone is the only 
path to a wholesome and stable culture in 
an economy of great surplus. 

6. Up to the present, demand has been 
chiefly for relatively simple and standard- 
ized services. Mass production has cen- 
tered on few products. Vocational edu- 
cation has directed attention to a rela- 
tively few well-standardized callings. 
There are actually hundreds of new call- 
ings in their infancy or waiting to be de- 
veloped, each capable of supporting few 
or many persons, and adding to the va- 
riety and interest in life. As standard 
vocational opportunities grow less, we 
should explore for these new fields. In 
the meantime, as almost the most im- 
portant element in vocational education, 
we should promote the imagination, per- 
sistence, and initiative which are impera- 
tive for developing new opportunities. 
This is more important than details of 
technique. 

7. It has been proposed that, instead 
of educating young people vocationally in 
public school programs, many of them be 
turned over to private industry for voca- 
tional training. Except for learning spe- 
cific techniques, vocational education 
should be controlled by the public school 
system and not by private industries, 
though cooperation is necessary and de- 
sirable. The total life interests of the 
child and those of society as a whole, on 
the one hand, and the immediate eco- 
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nomic interests of industry, on the other, 
are strikingly in conflict. Vocational 
education is not an isolated instance of 
such conflict. For example, during the 
industrial depression recovery would pro- 
ceed faster if every person and every in- 
dustry should begin carefully but nor- 
mally to purchase to meet genuine needs. 
Each individual and firm, however, is 
driven to an extreme economy which for 
society as a whole is bad. A course which 
would be good for society as a whole be- 
comes impossible as a course for private 
industries acting individually. Similarly, 
if industries should be relied on chiefly 
for vocational training, they would tend 
to be compelled to sacrifice the total life 
needs of young people for the special 
needs of immediate production. The 
economy of having a steady worker on 
one process is often in conflict with the 
need of the young worker for range and 
variety of experience. The industry may 
profit by a worker's skill on a particular 
job, whereas the life interest of the young 
person and the interest of society as a 
whole might be promoted by his leaving 
the firm for another field. Most indi- 
vidual managers would regret this con- 
flict of interest and would prefer to train 
young people for their life work as a 
whole. They could not do this, however, 
for each industry would be in the grip 
of economic competition, and could not 
afford the expense. On this point I 
speak from experience in trying to make 
part-time student work fully educational 
to the student, while fully profitable to 
industry. 

Recently I discussed this subject with 
one of the most public-spirited manu- 
facturers of England, whose firm does 
have the responsibility for the entire vo- 
cational training in the community. I 
was told that there is a constant conflict 
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between the need of the industry for 
narrowly specialized technique and the 
need of the young worker for the full 
development of his life, and that as a 
tule the program is determined by the 
need for the narrowly specialized skill. 
Even where broader training is available 
for those workers who should choose it, 
they do not dare do so, for while they 
would be getting a more general educa- 
tion, the jobs would be taken by others 
who, in the meantime, had become 
equipped with narrowly specialized skill. 
Only by social control can this vicious 
citcle be broken. Historical development 
has largely saved us in America from this 
conflict by giving the public school con- 
trol of education. Let us not surrender 
this very great advantage by turning boys 
and girls over to industry for their gen- 
eral vocational education. 

8. Vocational opportunities in America 
shift so rapidly that the vocational ele- 
ment in education should have a broad 
general base as well as a sharp focus on 
a specific job. Much vocational educa- 
tion fails in both respects. It is not gen- 
eral and fundamental enough in its foun- 
dations and is not specific enough in its 
applications. If we fail in this respect, 
we may produce narrowly-trained, in- 
flexible workers who become obsolete 
and public charges when their particular 
skills are eliminated by technical changes. 

9. In the long run new types of pro- 
duction may absorb our total labor re- 
sources. Yet, for years to come, we may 
have a great problem of absorbing into 
industry those eliminated by technological 
improvements. That is an issue of very 
great emergency. Hundreds of thousands 
of young people who should have had 
their first jobs three years ago are still 
idle, and every month are more discour- 
aged and less promising as employes. 
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That process of the elimination of young 
workers was under way before the depres- 
sion. To solve it is an emergency job 
and a wholesale job. No shifting from 
overmanned to undermanned industry 
will do it. We must create self-support- 
ing industry on a wholesale scale. One 
way to do this is to develop relatively 
independent economic units all over the 
country, teaching the unemployed to pro- 
duce what they can and to exchange with 
each other. Surplus can be sold for cash 
for inevitable cash expenses. Hundreds 
of such economic units are springing up 
spontaneously in many parts of America. 
Most of them are without guidance or 
competent administration, and must fail 
unless intelligent guidance appears. Voca- 
tional guidance here might carry a large 
number of people through a difficult pe- 
riod on a selfsustaining basis. They could 
produce food, clothing, shelter, furniture, 
personal service, entertainment, and 
miscellaneous goods. The resulting level 
of subsistence might be lower than the 
standards of the recent past, but it would 
be tolerable. Unless such a move is made, 
we may have a large crop of permanent 
dependents and criminals. If we could 
have a well-directed national movement 
for the creation of production units where- 
by our unemployed surplus population 
could support itself, the organization, 
education, and management of those units 
and their interrelation with each other 
would absorb our excess supply of tech- 
nical, professional, and managerial ability 
for years to come. The process would 
be gradual, for the necessary leadership 
has not been trained. 

It may seem ridiculous to consider a 
nation-wide system of production units 
to absorb surplus labor and production 
capacity, when we already have highly 
developed industrial organization. They 


are necessary because of a general lack 
of social and economic imagination and 
insight. Only a change of social and eco- 
nomic viewpoints, from _profit-minded- 
ness to production- and distribution- 
mindedness, would be necessary to save 
all that effort and waste motion, and to 
bring general economic well-being by a 
more intelligent and social-minded use of 
existing resources and organization. 
However, the changing of social view- 
points is a slow and difficult process, and 
may be so long delayed that reliance upon 
it might bring disaster. For that rea- 
son, and for that reason only, the wide- 
spread development of production units 
among the unemployed may be the only 
immediate alternative to social deteriora- 
tion, and vocational training for their de- 
velopment and operation may be impor- 
tant. It would absorb unemployed edu- 
cational and professional skill in a pro- 
gtam which would relieve the public bur- 
den, maintain self-respect, and reduce in- 
dustrial unrest. 

10. A short, perhaps hectic, period of 
replenishment of goods may put all sur- 
plus labor to work for a time, but the 
present American program of inadequate 
distribution of the products of industry 
will soon bring evil results again. Such 
unequal distribution in Europe and Asia 
has resulted in mass poverty for centuries 
at a time, while all the time there was 
surplus available for war and for con- 
spicuous waste. Without conscious de- 
sign, we may repeat that process. One 
step away from it would be a program of 
shortened days and weeks of work, with 
distribution of work among the whole 
people. Another step would be in ex- 
tending rather than in shortening the 
school period, so that young men and 
women would be kept out of competition 
longer and be better prepared when they 
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do begin work. That would require a 
revolution in education, so that educa- 
tion would teach skill and ability to work 
as well as academic subjects. Cooperation 
between school and industry in developing 
stamina and workmanship in young peo- 
ple is highly desirable. Under genuinely 
educational control, we should get over 
our fear of child labor. Labor and leisure 
are both necessary experiences for youth. 


IV 


Great and continued changes in our 
ublic educational program are necessary 
to fit the public schooi and college for 
the real needs of life. Those changes can 
best be made by competently trained men 
in reasonably financed educational sys- 
tems, and not by a restriction of educa- 
tional opportunity. Every real economy 
and every elimination of waste is, of 
course, desirable. Quite generally those 


educators who are most critical of our 
public education are the ones who are 
most anxious to see adequate resources 
available for its improvement 

To repeat the remark at the beginning 
of this paper, vocational education must 
be an integral part of education as a 
whole. Great lives and great ages never 
grow from dead hopes. In our voca- 
tional education let us not teach despair, 
surrender, and retreat. 
arouse expectation that life shall be a 
great adventure, that opportunity is not 
exhausted, that every person should have 
opportunity in proportion to his character 
and ability. Let us teach our boys and 
girls that the American dream is not dead, 
but that in them it should find fulfillment. 
Education will surely reflect a philosophy 
of life and of society. There can be no 
full unity as to methods where there is 
great disunity as to aims. 


social Let us 


Cro 


PLANNING IN PLACE OF RESTRAINT 
The new laws enacted during the recent session of Congress are not 


a series of hampering restraints. 
the bondage of an outworn past. 
the American government. . 


They are declarations of freedom from 
They represent the coming of age of 
. . This embarkation upon economic recon- 


struction requires the earnest, intelligent cooperation of industrialists, 


workers and the country at large. . . 


minor part. 


. In the new acts, regulation plays a 
It supplies the element of control to a great national experi- 


ment. If the majority of the American people understand this experiment 
and come forward in eager participation, it cannot fail to lead us to a 
better way of living —ROBERT F. WAGNER in The Survey Graphic, 


August, 1933. 
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VOCATIONS FOR THE HANDICAPPED | | } in 
SEVILLE MILLAR and LoutsE C. ODENCRANTZ | 7 

ha 

ch 


Though the desirable social attitude toward boys and girls with physical 
disabilities is not to regard them as a class apart, different essentially 
from other boys and girls, this group presents special problems in voca- 
tional guidance. The physically handicapped share with the more fortunate : ss 
the same general need of wise counsel in choosing and preparing for an 
occupation, and of making a satisfactory adjustment to occupational life, 


but obviously their range of choice and their chances of suitable place- at 
ment are limited in many ways, not only by their particular handicaps in tl 
individual cases, but also by the attitude of employers. It is important tl 
that the physically yp themselves should know their occupational Ww 
limitations, and that employers should know them; but it is equally sl 
important that the occupational possibilities of this group should be n 
known and understood by all concerned. The majority of school coun- b 
selors may have to deal with comparatively few cases in which physical tH 
handicap presents a vocational problem, but most of them encounter this f 
problem occasionally. So the editors of this _—- asked a specialist ) 
in the guidance and placement of the physically handicapped to write an b 
article setting forth some of the facts that every counselor ought to know 
or keep in mind in such situations. It happened that Miss Odencrantz b 
had already asked an associate, Mrs. Millar, to assemble material for such a 
an article. Here is the article. | o 
T ONE TIME or another every voca- whole lives. How can they prepare for | ht 
A tional counselor and junior and meet the difficulties of this critical | 
lacement worker is confronted period? = 
with the problem of the handicapped In the community where there is no | ¢ 
child. There is the girl who has been special vocational guidance or placement } t 
lame from infancy as a result of infantile service for this group, the responsibility ~ 
paralysis. Conscious of her limp, the fests with those who do general counsel- ‘ 
girl is shy and sensitive. There is the ing and placement work. But the coun- y 
bright, ambitious boy who lost his right selor realizes that he needs further un- 
arm in an automobile accident. The deaf derstanding of the physical defect and \ t 
mute, the child with seriously defective the limitations which it may impose. The t 
hearing or vision, the girl or boy with vocational adjustment of the handicapped | 
organic heart disease, each presents spe- involves a taking into account of all the 
cial vocational problems. What happens factors which must be considered in the 
to these young people, when they seek case of the non-handicapped,—intelli- 
employment in the practical and exacting gence, interests, aptitudes, education, : 
world of industry? The way they are personality, social background,—plus the 


received by the working world and the 
type of adjustment they are able to make 
will have a profound influence upon their 


additional problems presented by a spe- 
cific physical defect. Without such 
knowledge, the counselor runs the dan- 
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ger, on the one hand, of guiding the child 
into a vocation which may be unsuitable, 
or on the other hand, unaware of the 
vocational possibilities in spite of the 
handicap, of unduly limiting him in his 
choice of work. 


II 


From a vocational point of view, hand- 
icapped children may be classified as 
follows:— 

1. The homebound or shut-ins who 
are too disabled to leave their homes or 
the hospital to go out to work. Many of 
these can learn to do things at home by 
which they can be at least partially self- 
supporting. Their opportunities are 
naturally very limited, as the work must 
be of such a nature that it can be done in 
the home and brought to them. Some 
few have been able to work up small 
businesses of their own in the home. 

2. Those who are able to move about 
but are so badly handicapped by appear- 
ance or by very slow and restricted move- 
ments that they cannot fit into regular in- 
dustry. They can work only in non-com- 
mercial sheltered workshops under spe- 
cial supervision and regulated conditions. 
Some of these children may have at- 
tended school with those less disabled, 
but industry can rarely afford them the 
protection and special provisions fur- 
nished by the schools. Nor can they 
meet the competitive conditions of in- 
dustry. 

3. Those who are able to travel and 
to work in regular industry provided 
they are guided into, trained for, and 
placed in an occupation where the dis- 
ability is no handicap. 

It is with the last group, which is by 
far the largest, that the present article is 
specially concerned. 

Handicapped children can be classed 
into four groups, according to the type 
of disability. There groups are:— 

1. Those with orthopedic disabilities 
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resulting in deformities of leg, arm or 
back, and generally involving an appear- 
ance handicap and limitation of move- 
ment. 

2. Those with organic defects, such 
as heart disease or arrested pulmonary 
tuberculosis, who present no appearance 
handicap but require special help in 
choice of vocation and placement as well 
as some supervision while at work. 

3. Those with special sensory defects, 
including the deaf, the hard of hearing, 
the blind, and those with defective 
vision. 

4. Those with some speech disorder, 
such as stammering. 

While no statistics are available as to 
the number of handicapped children who 
are ready to enter industry each year, it is 
possible to give some indication of the 
extent of the group in New York City. 
Each year, according to the New York 
Police reports, some 12,000 children 
under 16 years of age are injured as a 
result of “vehicular highway accidents.” 
Many recover, but many unfortunately 
are left with a permanent disability. In 
1932 the New York Board of Health 
received reports of 126 cases of infantile 
paralysis of persons under 15 years of 
age. Here too, fortunately, many recover, 
but some are left to face the future with 
a permanent physical defect. In 1931, 
the year of the last infantile paralysis epi- 
demic, the number of cases among chil- 
dren under 15 years of age jumped to 
3,890. At present there are about 1,400 
deaf mute children attending the special 
schools in the city. In 1932, the Board 
of Education reported 707 home-bound 
children receiving home instruction; and 
in special classes there were enrolled 67 
blind, 614 cases of tuberculosis, 2,289 
crippled, 1,488 sight-conservation cases, 
961 cardiacs, while 29 were in hospital 
classes. 
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The vocational counselor in the school 
has a special responsibility for the handi- 
capped, as for this group even more 
than for the non-handicapped, voca- 
tional training while in school is espe- 
cially important. Many of the boys can- 
not enter industry through the common 
channel of a messenger or errand job. 
They should have as good academic edu- 
cation as possible, and in addition, some 
vocational equipment. Any tendency to 
let handicapped children ‘‘get by’ with 
lower standards of school performance is 
to be deplored, as in industry they are 
going to meet a more severe challenge 
than other children. 

In the case of the deaf, there has been 
for many years a nation-wide recognition 
of the need of vocational training, with 
the result that practically every deaf child 
now leaves school with some vocational 
preparation. Even though he may not 
follow the special trade he has been 
taught, he nevertheless has developed 
work skills and work habits which help 
him to compete in industry. 


Ill 


When the handicapped are ready to 
go to work, many, like their non-handi- 
capped friends, manage to secure jobs 
through friends or relatives. But the 
majority must rely upon other means,— 
answering advertisements, direct applica- 
tion, or the general employment office. 
In such cases they are handicapped in 
their competition with the non-handi- 
capped. To get employment, the handi- 
capped child needs special placement 
assistance,—the visibly handicapped be- 
cause of their appearance, and the others 
because of the special supervision they 
need in choice of work and work-place. 

Whether such placement service is 
provided by the regular vocational coun- 


selor or junior placement work or 
through special workers, there is need of 
special information and procedure. 

The procedure followed in the Em- 
ployment Center for the Handicapped in 
serving the younger group who apply 
there for employment may serve as an 
illustration.’ Each year, between 300 and 
400 new applicants under 21 years of age 
register for help in securing work. 

A careful first interview is given each 
applicant, who is questioned about his 
education, training, social history, experi- 
ence at work, and handicap. A physician's 
statement with diagnosis, prognosis and 
work limitations is secured. In some 
cases school reports are obtained, and if 
there has been any work experience, 
references are secured from previous em- 
ployers. The majority of the applicants 
under 21 are given a psychological ex- 
amination, including general intelligence 
and mechanical aptitude tests. Those 
with commercial training are usually 
given a typing test. 

Few of these young applicants have 
had any vocational training, and many of 
them have little conception of the kind 
of work they want or are able to do. 
Taking into account all the available in- 
formation, the placement secretary tries 
to help the young person decide upon the 
general lines of work that may be most 
suitable. In most cases there are several 
possibilities to be tried. Realizing the 
limited training possibilities in industry 
for many of this group, the secretary 
makes every effort to stimulate the ap- 
plicant’s interest in vocational training 
and to direct him to available sources. 


1 The Employment Center for the Handicapped 
offers a vocational adjustment and placement ser- 
vice for all physically handicapped persons of al! 
ages except the hard of hearing (who go to the 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing) and 
the blind (who are served by the New York Light- 
house for the Blind). 
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The Bureau of Rehabilitation in the New 
York State Department of Education can 
provide further education and training 
for those over 16 years of age. Others 
are referred to the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, which provides 
training in printing, welding, jewelry 
making, commercial art, leather crafts, 
and optical mechanics. Others are re- 
ferred to the general educational institu- 
tions in the city. Such training is of 
vital importance to the handicapped, who 
must aim to be even better prepared than 
others in order to meet the severe scrutiny 
and close competition in industry. 

It is occasionally necessary to refer ap- 
plicants to the proper agencies for ap- 

liances, such as an artificial leg or brace, 
which will often help to overcome the 
physical limitation and give them a bet- 
ter chance of employment. If, as often 
happens, the applicant feels that he is 
unable to spend time in formal training, 
or if he has no interest in it but, first 
and foremost, wants a job, an attempt is 
made to place him in a job where he may 
have some opportunity to learn. Because 
of their eagerness to get a job when they 
have once left school, in spite of limited 
opportunities open to them, it is all the 
more important that training be obtained 
before they sever their school connec- 
tions. 

When a young person is considered 
ready and able to work, the placement 
secretary tries to secure suitable openings 
by visiting, telephoning and writing em- 
ployers. Considerable time is given to 
visiting employers, to interest them in the 
employment of the handicapped and to 
explain how the latter may fit into vari- 
ous occupations. But most of the solicit- 
ing must be done on an individual basis 
for each particular applicant. The work 
qualifications of the applicant are empha- 
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sized with the employer, and the point 
made, for example, that even though he 
is lame, this does not interfere with abil- 
ity to do the particular job. It has been 
found by experience better to talk in 
terms of a particular disability rather than 
generally of “the handicapped,” as this 
term apparently often suggests only the 
more severely handicapped persons, such 
as those who must use two crutches. An 
employer is never asked to take a handi- 
capped person out of pity or charity but 
only because he is qualified to do a cer 
tain job as well as anyone else. 


IV 


The question is often asked, ‘What 
sort of work can the handicapped do?” 
This is almost like asking, “What kinds 
of work can women do?” The reply is 
that the handicapped can do a great vari- 
ety of jobs. Surveys made by the Federal 
Rehabilitation Bureau have revealed over 
6,000 different jobs in which the handi- 
capped are engaged. A study of ap- 
plicants at the Employment Center for 
the Handicapped shows that 635 differ- 
ent kinds of positions were held by 4,404 
men with orthopedic disabilities. Thus, 
what handicapped young persons can do 
depends, as in the case of the non-handi- 
capped, upon their mental capacity, man- 
ual skill, education, special training and 
personal qualities as well as upon the 
limitations of a particular physical defect. 

In helping handicapped young persons 
to choose and enter an occupation, a num- 
ber of general problems are encountered, 
especially in cases where the disability is 
immediately apparent. They include:— 

1. The limitations in choice of oc- 
cupations because physical defects pre- 
vent the performance of certain tasks and 
processes. For example, a one-armed 
boy or girl cannot do assembling work, 
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and a deaf person is unable to hold a 
position involving the use of the tele- 
phone. 

2. The difficulties in meeting the 
physical requirements of the apprentice- 
ship period of a trade, although the more 
advanced processes can be satisfactorily 
performed. This is illustrated by a very 
lame boy who is able to do jewelry-re- 
pairing or press-feeding, but who cannot 
enter these trades by running errands as 
is often required. 

3. The limitations in possible places 
of employment due to inability to travel 
far or by certain means of transportation, 
or because of the lack of an elevator in 
the building where the work is done. 

4. The unjustified fear on the part of 
many employers that hiring handicapped 
workers will result in increased com- 
pensation-insurance costs because of the 
alleged increased risks of accidents. 

5. The objection by employers who 
carry group health or life insurance for 
their employes on the ground that the 
employment of the handicapped is likely 
to increase the rate or the costs of benefit. 

6. The use of the physical examina- 
tion in rejecting indiscriminately all ap- 
plicants with any type of physical defect 
without regard to the type of job for 
which they are applying. A girl with a 
very slight limp who was a competent 
typist but was rejected for this kind of 
work is a case in point. 

7. The general attitude against the 
handicapped held by numerous employers 
who state that they do not like to see dis- 
abled persons around, or that fellow em- 
ployes object, or that they cannot have 
them appear before customers. 

The solution of the first three prob- 
lems lies obviously in a careful con- 
sideration of all the factors involved by 
the counselor or placement secretary and 
the young person himself. Patient and 
thorough canvassing of an industry is 
often required to find an opening for a 


beginner who has had specific trade train- 
ing but is unable to run errands. 


The obstacles, real and imaginary, put 
up by industry itself, involve more seri- 
ous difficulties. They call for constant 
and painstaking efforts to inform em- 
ployers about the kinds of work which 
the handicapped have done successfully, 
and about industrial insurance rates in 
relation to the handicapped, as well as for 
an attempt to change the general social 
attitude toward this group. 

Employers are apparently often un- 
aware that the initial rate in industrial 
compensation insurance is fixed for the 
industry as a whole, without regard to 
the physical condition of the personnel in 
a particular establishment. The rate is 
then adjusted only after several years 
upon the basis of the accident experience 
of the company. As yet there is no in- 
formation available to show that the 
handicapped are more liable to injury. 
In fact, an experiment of the Western 
Electric Company, in which the work of 
652 handicapped persons was compared 
with that of a like number of able-bodied 
employes, revealed that the accident rate 
was lower among the handicapped than 
among the other workers. New York 
State, moreover, has the advantage of a 
“second injury clause” whereby em- 
ployers are liable only to the extent of 
the second injury in cases where an em- 
ploye has a previous disability. 

The rates for group health and life in- 
surance are also based on the industry as 
a whole and on the ages of the employes 
in the particular establishment. The 
physical condition of the individuals in- 
sured is not considered. The fact that a 
person has a specific physical defect 
such as lameness or a paralyzed arm does 
not mean that he may not be in excellent 
health. The study of the Western Elec- 
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tric Company showed fewer absences be- 
cause of illness for the handicapped than 
for the other group. Furthermore, it is 
always possible for an employer to ex- 
clude from group insurance plans cer- 
tain employes, such as cardiacs, if it is 
felt that the handicap may result in an 
undue increase in benefits. Companies 
issuing group insurance generally require 
that only a proportion of the employes 
(usually 75 per cent) need be included. 


It is particularly unfortunate that the 
physical examination, which is a valuable 
aid in selecting suitable applicants for 
different types of work, is frequently 
used to exclude all persons with any 
physical defect. For example, some 
large, well-known firms reject arbitrarily 
persons with a very slight limp, or ‘with 
one finger amputated, even though they 
apply for clerical work. Not until those 
responsible for the personnel policies of 
these companies and the examining phys- 
icians can be influenced to change their 
point of view about the handicapped can 
any progress be made in these particular 
concerns. On the other hand there are 
large companies which, through the 
physical examination, select persons with 
certain physical defects for specific types 
of work. For example, several depart- 
ment stores accept persons with visible 
disabilities for jobs where they do not 
meet the public. Another employer has 
graded the various jobs according to the 
types of physical requirements. 

The anti-social attitude against having 
handicapped persons around is one with 
which placement secretaries frequently 
have to contend. Like all work involv- 
ing the changing of social attitudes, the 
progress here is slow but worthwhile. By 
giving specific examples of the achieve- 
ments of handicapped individuals and cit- 
ing various firms in the same industry 
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which employ them, employers can some- 
times be induced to try a person with a 
physical defect. It has been found that 
employers and fellow-workers easily be- 
come accustomed to working with the 
handicapped and soon learn to regard 
them as individuals just like themselves. 
A beginning can well be made in the 
schools by arranging for normal contacts 
and the mingling of the handicapped and 
non-handicapped in work and play. 

The depression has increased and ag- 
gtavated in several ways the difficulties of 
placing the handicapped. First, they are 
often at a disadvantage in adjusting to a 
new occupation when the particular trade 
they have been trained for or working in 
becomes abnormally “‘slow.’’ Then, the 
practice of consolidating several jobs into 
one has made it necessary for one worker 
to perform several different kinds of 
tasks. While many handicapped persons 
might be capable of performing several 
of these, they are ruled out because they 
are unable to do them all. Finally the 
keen competition for the few jobs avail- 
able has obviously increased the tendency 
to regard the partially disabled as objects 
of charity rather than as workers capable 
of self-support. 


V 

In addition to the problems to all 
handicapped persons, there are distinct 
problems and work limitations peculiar to 
each disability. The special limitations 
and the kinds of work possible will be 
discussed for each disability group. 

The orthopedic group includes the 
largest number of handicapped children. 
A deformity of the leg, arm or back is 
generally apparent to everyone, and also 
usually causes some restriction in move- 
ment. With some children more than 
one member is affected. Partial paralysis 
of both legs or an arm and a leg is not 
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uncommon. The problems and work 
possibilities differ greatly according to the 
part of the body affected and the degree 
of disability. 

Leg disabilities are the most common. 
These include cases where the leg is 
crippled or paralyzed or amputated, 
nearly always resulting in some degree of 
lameness. In many instances, the use of 
a brace, cane, or one or two crutches, is 
required. In amputation cases, an atti- 
ficial limb, if satisfactorily adjusted, is an 
indispensable aid and occasionally ren- 
ders the handicap practically unnoticeable 
to the casual observer. 

It would be easier to name the kinds of 
work that young persons with a leg dis- 
ability cannot engage in than to list all 
the possibilities available to them. Obvi- 
ously they are limited when work re- 
quires constant walking or standing, or any 
climbing, but they still have open to them 
occupations requiring work with their 
hands. There are also some who can do 
considerable standing and walking, espe- 
cially where there is a slight limp due to 
infantile paralysis. Work near dangerous 
machinery or involving walking on 
slippery or wet floors should generally be 
avoided. A study of jobs held by some 
of the applicants at the Employment Cen- 
ter for the Handicapped revealed that 
322 different kinds of jobs were held by 
713 men who were disabled in one leg 
and who used no appliance. The list in- 
cluded such varied occupations as book- 
keeper, draftsman, pharmacist, printer, 
optical mechanic, assemblers of automo- 
bile parts, radios, electrical appliances, 
and fountain pens, packer of drugs, drill 
press operator, power sewing-machine 
operator, cabinet maker, painter, chauf- 
feur, shipping clerk, elevator operator, 

rter. One young man who walked with 
a decided limp made good as an auto- 
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mobile mechanic’s helper. Women with 
leg disabilities have worked successfully 
at all kinds of hand and machine sewing, 
at packing, assembling, and sorting all 
kinds of things, at commercial work 
as typists, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
proof-readers, technicians, and switch- 
board operators. No list can be compiled 
of the kinds of work suitable for such 
men and women kecause, so far as the 
disability is concerned, they can perform 
any of those tasks requiring hands and 
brains where continuous standing or 
walking is not required. 

Arm and hand disabilities, due to a 
crippled or paralyzed condition or the 
loss of part or all of an arm, generally 
prove more serious in their vocational 
limitations than leg disabilities. Artificial 
arms can sometimes be used but their 
value is in most cases confined to im- 
proved appearance. An artificial arm 
with a hook attached is of practical use in 
occupations such as welding where 
partial use of the disabled arm is neces- 
sary. Since the full or partial use of both 
hands is required in the majority of oc- 
cupations, this type of disability restricts 
the choice of work considerably. Much 
depends upon the degree of use of the 
disabled arm. Even though the hand has 
no grasp, ability to hold or push with the 
hand or arm makes a great difference. 


For example, young persons with an 
arm or hand amputated or completely 
useless have been employed at such 
varied work as credit clerk, bookkeeper, 
typist, proof-reader, welder (with an 
artificial appliance), show-card writer, 
hand embroiderer, shipping clerk, switch- 
board operator, messenger. Among the 
older group we find some employed as 
commercial artists, cashiers, elevator op- 
erators, painters, doormen. A girl who 
lost her left arm in a trolley accident 
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when a child graduated from high school 
when she was seventeen and entered an 
office as typist and switchboard operator. 
After three years, she became office man- 
ager. Another one-armed girl, trained 
as a typist, passed the test with a superior 
rating in speed and accuracy. A bank 
teller has a totally paralyzed arm, and a 
social case-worker with one arm ampu- 
tated performs her work satisfactorily. 
A one-armed boy with the additional 
handicap of a dull-normal mentality is 
practically limited to messenger work, or 
when older, to elevator operating or 
watchman’s work. For a one-armed girl 
of dull mentality, few satisfactory occupa- 
tions have been found. Some _ have 
learned hand embroidery. One girl has 
become a good houseworker after unsuc- 
cessful trials with several employers. 
Several such girls have become rapid 
hand addressers. 

Young persons with partial use of the 
hand or arm affected have many addi- 
tional possibilities open to them. For ex- 
ample, we find men who have been able 
to work well as painters, wood workers, 
sign painters, printers, draftsmen, copy- 
holders, wireless operators, truck drivers, 
photographers. Women have worked at 
such occupations as teachers, social 
workers, librarians, office workers, typists, 
bookkeepers; at various kinds of trade 
processes such as hand sewing, machine 
operating, pasting, packing, sorting, fold- 
ing; as stock and sales clerks; as house- 
workers, nurse maids, bath maids. 

Because of the limitations for this 
group, special vocational preparation 
before leaving school is particularly im- 
portant, for the more intelligent so that 
they may enter professional or other 
responsible work, and for the less in- 
telligent, that they may develop as much 
skill as possible with the good hand. 
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VI 

Cases of spinal injury or disease con- 
stitutes another type of orthopedic dis- 
ability. The majority of these result in a 
visible spinal curvature and in short 
stature. As in the case of the other 
orthopedic handicaps, there are varying 
amounts of limitation depending upon 
the degree of disability. With many it 
is mainly an appearance handicap and 
causes no limitations of working capacity. 
But sometimes persons with spinal 
trouble are subject to backaches, and may 
require jobs where some moving about 
and change of posture are possible. Con- 
stant standing or constant sitting in one 
position are usually undesirable. In all 
cases, heavy lifting should be avoided. 
Thus we find that both men and women 
in this group have been satisfactorily em- 
ployed in practically every type of work 
from responsible positions in profes- 
sional, commercial and manufacturing 
lines down to the most unskilled. 


Of the group of children handicapped 
by organic defects, those with heart dis- 
ease predominate. A comparatively small 
number of young persons with pulmon- 
ary tuberculosis are placeable, as few 
reach the stage where they are able to 
work before the age of 21. 

The American Heart Association has 
set up distinct classifications for cases of 
organic heart disease. These are based 
upon various physical factors and upon 
the amount of activity that the patient is 
able to engage in without distress symp- 
toms such as shortness of breath or palp- 
itation of the heart. There are four such 
classes, and they are used more or less 
uniformly by physicians specializing in 
heart disease. The classifications provide 
a helpful guide to counselors and place- 
ment workers. Only cardiacs in Class 
I and Class II-A are considered placeable 
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in regular industry. Those in Class II-B 
should be given sheltered employment. 

Young persons in Class I have the 
least serious form of difficulty and are 
usually able to carry on ordinary physical 
activity without discomfort. They should 
generally avoid lifting anything over 15 
pounds, excessive or hurried stair climb- 
ing, and running. Those with a history 
of rheumatic fever should not work in 
damp places or at jobs involving sudden 
temperature changes. Those in Class 
II-A are more limited in activity. In 
addition to the restrictions for Class I 
patients, they should avoid working in 
great haste and under pressure. Some are 
forbidden to work at jobs requiring con- 
stant walking or standing. 


A diagnosis should be secured from 
the child's physician before vocational 
plans are made, since cases of heart dis- 
ease, more than any other type of handi- 
cap, have so many pathological differ- 
ences that they must be dealt with on a 
highly individual basis. Furthermore, 
cardiac children, because of undue con- 
cern about their condition on the part of 
family or friends, occasionally have a 
tendency to become neurotic about their 
disability. There is a decided need for 
the counselor to keep a proper balance 
between an over-protective attitude and 
one which is careless or negligent of the 
required precautions. If cardiacs follow 
medical advice and are properly placed, 
they have prospects of many years of 
earning power and can carry on success- 
fully without risk to themselves or their 
employers. 

Since it is not uncommon for cardiac 
patients to change from one classification 
to another, periodic medical examina- 
tions are necessary, and physicians usually 
set a time for the next examination. 
Placement workers may cooperate with 


the doctors in warning cardiacs that when 
any feature of their work causes symp- 
toms of distress from which they are un- 
able to recover quickly through a short 
rest, the need for an easier job is in- 
dicated. The follow-up of cardiac chil- 
dren within a month or two after place- 
ment is therefore of prime importance. 


Young persons with heart disease can 
choose from a wide range of occupations, 
—professional, mercantile, commercial, 
manufacturing, domestic and personal 
services, skilled trades, provided the con- 
ditions listed above are met. The place 
of work, involving stairs to climb and 
means of transportation, is in many cases 
as important as the type of work. 


Vil 


Persons who are in the arrested or 
quiescent stage of pulmonary tuberculosis 
and have negative sputum, and who are 
able to work seven or eight hours a day, 
are generally considered placeable in in- 
dustry. A medical report covering these 
points should always be secured. “Light 
outdoor work’’ was formerly, and still is 
to a considerable extent, the popular 
recommendation by physicians for pa- 
tients with a tuberculosis history. It has 
been found, however, that messenger, 
outside-selling, chauffeur and doorman 
jobs are practically the only forms of out- 
door work that do not involve too severe 
a muscular strain. A number of tuber- 
culosis specialists now agree that indoor 
work is actually preferable if it is per- 
formed under the proper conditions of 
temperature and ventilation. They hold 
this opinion because many indoor jobs 
are less arduous and because they do not 
involve abrupt changes of temperature 
and exposure to cold and dampness. 
Odors, fumes and dust should be avoided. 
Long hours, heavy lifting and excessive 
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fatigue are harmful, physical examina- 
tions should be required at least twice 
annually for the first few years after the 
condition has been pronounced arrested. 
Young persons with arrested tuberculosis 
may be advised to enter any occupation 
which allows for observance of these 
particular precautions. In addition, as 
there is always a possibility of the disease 
becoming active again, they must avoid 
any occupation involving foodhandling, 
care of children, or close personal contact, 
such as dentistry or dental hygiene or 
similar occupations in which there might 
be any danger of infection. 

Special provision is frequently made in 
school for children with seriously de- 
fective vision or hearing. When these 
young persons leave the sheltered school 
world for that of industry, their prob- 
lems, like those of all handicapped chil- 
dren, increase. 

Deaf-mutes, usually referred to as 
“deaf’’ in contrast to those who have be- 
come “deafened” after they have learned 
how to speak, are of necessity somewhat 
shut out from the rest of society and are 
a clannish group. Because of their isola- 
tion some are very sensitive and at times 
suspicious of what hearing persons are 
thinking or saying about them. Practically 
all deaf-mute children attend special 
schools where they are taught how to 
speak and read lips. These lip readers 
and oralists are sometimes hard to con- 
verse with at first, but with some prac- 
tice on both sides a satisfactory mutual 
understanding usually results. Those 
who can communicate only by the sign 
language or by writing are obviously 
more seriously handicapped. 

The vocational consequences of this 
handicap are quite evident. Generally 
the deaf, unless they are exceptionally 
good lip readers and oralists, must avoid 
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occupations where fluent speech is neces- 
sary, such as selling, telephone operating, 
waiting, and most professional lines in- 
volving contact with clients, such as the 
practice of medicine, law, etc. Nor are 
they likely to fit into places where em- 
ployes may be shifted frequently from 
one job to another. 

Of all the handicapped, by far the 
largest proportion among the deaf have 
been given some vocational training in 
school. Practically all the schools teach 
printing, wood work, sign painting, hand 
sewing, machine operating, while some 
also teach upholstery, shoe making, 
jewelry making, millinery, art work, 
cooking, clerical work. A study of the 
work histories of 749 deaf applicants at 
the Employment Center showed, how- 
ever, that they engage in a large variety 
of industries and occupations,—in manu- 
facturing, clerical and mercantile work, 
in hotels, restaurants, institutions, do- 
mestic and personal service, agriculture, 
building and construction work, and 
some professional fields. Comparing 
their occupations with the 61 main oc- 
cupational divisions given in the 1930 
census, we find that these deaf had been 
employed in 44 of them. One man had 
risen to the position of foreman of the 
silverware repair department of a well 
known jewelry firm where all the em- 
ployes under him were hearing persons. 
While it takes a little more time and 
patience to “break in” the deaf on a job, 
it has been found that they often prove 
unusually steady and satisfactory workers. 
Many have held positions for 10, 15, 
even 20 years. 


Vill 
Where vision with glasses is over 64 
per cent, there is no vocational handicap. 
When persons are blind or have a vision 
of less than 20 per cent, they are eligible 
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to the special service of the Commissions 

for the Blind which exist in most states. 
This sometimes includes placement ser- 
vice or facilities for helping the blind to 
set up small businesses. In New York 
City the Lighthouse for the Blind has a 
placement department as well as shel- 
tered workshop facilities. 

The Employment Center accepts for 
placement in regular industry those who 
have vision between 20 and 64 per cent, 
and also those who are blind in one eye 
or who have an artificial eye. Persons in 
this latter group, if they have good vision 
in one eye, are really handicapped by ap- 
pearance only and can engage in almost 
any occupation not considered particu- 
larly hazardous. 

Those with defective vision in both 
eyes are more limited in their choice of 
vocation. The types of work possible 
for them vary with the degree of vision 
and the prognosis. In general this group 
must avoid all occupations requiring close 
work on small objects, or reading of 
small print, or even constant use of the 
eyes. Nevertheless, that they can do all 
kinds of assembling and other manu- 
facturing processes on larger objects, 
mercantile work, outside selling, mes- 
senger work. Dictaphone operating has 
been found to be a good possibility. 
Those with good mentality who might be 
interested in professional work are some- 
what handicapped in the amount of read- 
ing necessary in meeting training require- 
ments. A young woman whose vision of 
small print has recently been made pos- 
sible by the use of the new microscopic 
lens is now receiving training for social 
work among the blind. 

Speech defects might not at first 
thought be considered as handicaps. But 
persons so affected are especially handi- 
capped when applying for a position, as 
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the prospective employer may get an im- 
pression of stupidity. Stammering is the 
most common type and is almost invari- 
ably aggravated by nervous strain, as in 
applying for a job. When the applicant 
knows, however, that a sympathetic place- 
ment worker has already told a prospec- 
tive employer all about his defect as well 
as his fitness for the job, his self-con- 
fidence is not impaired and he is likely to 
make a much better first impression. The 
disability is likely to be less marked when 
the person is talking with someone well 
known to him. There are various de- 
grees of speech defects, but generally 
they do not bar persons from many oc- 
cupations. Positions requiring rapid or 
constant speech, or need for making new 
contacts, such as switchboard operating, 
proof-reading, or selling, are obviously 
not suitable for this group. 

There are, then, a great variety of oc- 
cupations which may be considered as 
possibilities for the young person with 
some physical defect or handicap. Over 
against this one defect must be set all the 
physical assets he still has in the use of 
other parts of his body, his mental abili- 
ties, and his personality. Because un- 
fortunately the defect has loomed large 
in his life, through medical care and re- 
strictions in school and play, it is the 
more important that those who have a 
responsibility for his vocational adjust- 
ment should specially stress what re- 
mains. Individual differences in ability 
and personality must always be taken into 
account and generally have more voca- 
tional significance than a particular de- 
fect. The adjustment of handicapped 
young persons to satisfactory occupations 
can be greatly facilitated by regarding 
them, not as a group apart, but as normal 
individuals who, like their physically 
more fortunate competitors, are seeking 
a start in the working world. 
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A CONFERENCE IN CONFERENCE 


FIRST DAY 


the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 

appeared an account of ‘A Confer- 
ference in Conference.” This told the 
story of the National Occupational Con- 
ference up to the time, in April, when its 
members gathered at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New York City for two days of co- 
operative thinking about problems of vo- 
cational guidance and occupational ad- 
justment; it also told the story of that 
conference—the one with a little ‘‘c,” al- 
though it was, in every way, a capital 
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occasion. 

At the last of the general sessions the 
entire group considered, and passed judg- 
ment upon, numerous suggestions and 
recommendations for a program of ac- 
tion. They had been prepared by vari- 
ous smaller groups which, in their sepa- 
rate and simultaneous meetings earlier 
in the day, had discussed possible and de- 
sirable activities for NOC to undertake. 
The reports of these so-called functional 
sections dealt with “Magazines and 
Newspapers,” ‘Books and Pamphlets,” 
“Radio and Motion Pictures,” “Field Ser- 
vice,” “Research,” and ‘Coordination of 
Agencies,” and were published in the 
June issue of the magazine, as part of the 
article already mentioned. 

The progress of thought-transfusion, 
however, had begun on the preceding 
day. In the morning the conference re- 
solved itself into eight departmental 
groups, each representing some particu- 
lar angle, or avenue, of approach to oc- 
cupational problems. The following titles 
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indicate the wide range of special con- 
cerns: ‘Colleges and Universities,’ ‘‘Pub- 
lic School Administration,” ‘Vocational 
Education,” ‘Parents,’ “Rural Guid 
ance,’ ‘Industry and Business,’’ ‘‘Labor,”’ 
and “Schools of Education.” Each group, 
or committee, consisted of persons with 
practical experience and expert knowl- 
edge in the field under consideration. 
Each spoke for itself on the needs which 
were on its collective mind and which it 
wished to bring before the conference. 
At the general session in the afternoon, 
reports from the departmental sections 
were received and discussed. Next morn 
ing the functional groups drew up their 
recommendations in the light (which was 
still good) of the preceding day's dis- 
cussion. 

In the article on “A Conference in 
Conference,” the report of the depart- 
mental section on ‘Public School Ad 
muinistration’’ was included for the pur- 
pose, partly, of illustrating the procedure 
of the conference. For lack of space, 
the reports of the other departmental sec- 
tions were omitted. They contain, how- 
ever, so much material of intrinsic value 
that, although they were originally pre- 
pated as a first step in the development 
of ideas for a final program of action, 
they are printed here. It should, perhaps, 
be explained, that few of them have been 
revised since they were hurriedly drafted 
for the mimeographer at lunch-time, but 
any imperfections of expression will be 
overlooked in favor of their importance 
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as a canvass of unmet needs and future 
possibilities in the occupational field.* 


I. Colleges and Universities 

Under the chairmanship of Edward C. 
Elliott, a group of leaders in the field of 
higher education reviewed the problems 
at the top level of the educational system 
as they were found to bear upon the pos- 
sible, probable tasks of NOC. Like all 
of the other departmental and functional 
groups representing special kinds of in- 
terest or knowledge among the member- 
ship of the conference, this one had its 
own contribution to make to the stock 
of suggestions and recommendations 
from which a definite program for NOC 
could be constructed. The proof fol- 
lows. 

The members of the group commis- 
sioned to consider the occupational issue 
as this relates to institutions of higher 
education have given attention to the 
following specific problems:— 

1. Methods for the better selection of 
students, according to native ability, for 
higher occupational training. 

2. Organization of pre-Freshman occu- 
pational institutes. 

3. Modernizing the liberal arts cur- 
riculum to fit the new economic situation. 

4. Elimination of obsolete material 
from technical courses. 

5. Emergency educational activities for 
the younger unemployed alumni. 

6. Probable results of current eco- 
nomic changes on professional opportuni- 
ties for women. 

The committee recommends that the 
National Occupational Conference:— 

1. Take immediate steps to assemble 
and distribute material relating to plans 


1 Though a few members of the various com- 
mittees were unable to attend the meetings, all 
participated by mail in the preliminary formula- 
tion of the reports. 


and methods whereby educational oppor- 
tunities of college and university grades 
may be made available to unemployed 
alumni; and that it point out to colleges 
and universities the importance of enlarg- 
ing such opportunities as a major respon- 
sibility of their leadership during the 
present emergency. 

2. Study the problems of employment 
agencies dealing with persons on the 
executive and professional level, consid- 
ering various plans that have been formu- 
lated in recent years and especially the 
problem of integrating the work of such 
agencies with federal or state agencies 
working also with persons on the wage- 
earner level. 

3. Study, and if found desirable, help 
organize, pre-Freshman occupational in- 
stitutes, vocational and educational guid- 
ance camps, and the like, in a variety of 
occupational fields and in well-distributed 
localities. 

4. Approve and promote the present 
tendency in colleges and universities 
whereby liberal and vocational education 
approach each other in methods and 
objectives. 

5. Consider the possibilities of utiliz- 
ing, through organized activities yet to be 
developed, the energies and abilities of 
educated men and women in services that 
will be socially useful. Such develop- 
ment of services is of growing impor- 
tance as opportunities in productive in- 
dustry become relatively fewer. The pub- 
lic should be educated to appreciate this 
need. 

The group records its belief that a 
primary responsibility rests with the col- 
leges and universities of the country for 
training an increasing proportion of each 
generation of students in those social and 
scientific tasks the performance of which 
is dependent upon volunteer workers pos- 
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sessing professional competency; and also 
that the colleges and universities should 
include, in any plan of professional train- 
ing in these fields, effective cooperation 
with such volunteer workers. 
Edward C. Elliott, 
Chairman 
Katharine Blunt 
L. D. Coffman 
A. B. Crawford 
Harvey N. Davis 
Frederick P. Keppel 
Donald G. Paterson 
Henry Suzzallo 
Joseph H. Willits 


II. Public School Administration 


(The report of this commitee was in- 
cluded in the previous account of “A 
Conference in Conference.’’ ) 


III. Vocational Education 


In approaching the general question of 
vocational education with reference to 
the program-making task of NOC, this 
committee, under the leadership of Frank 
Cushman, began its discussion by prepar- 
ing a brief list of ways in which voca- 
tional education affects the public inter- 
est. Its report follows. 

From the pre-employment angle, vo- 
cational education affects the public inter- 
est in such ways as the following:— 

1. It equips young people with spe- 
cific employment assets. 

2. It trains them in habits of work. 

3. It trains them to some degree in 
habits of intelligent thinking. 

4. It provides a type of curriculum 
which tends to maintain their interest in 
school. 

5. It gives practical training in some 
of the most fundamental elements of 
good citizenship. 

6. It fills, at least partially, the gap 
between the compulsory school attendance 
and the minimum employment age. 
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7. It provides certain participating ex- 
periences of guidance value. 

8. It assists in making social and eco- 
nomic adjustments for the transition from 
full-time school to full-time work. 

9. It helps to develop proper attitudes 
toward the desirability of useful work as 
such. 

10. It helps to develop abilities which 
can be translated into desirable use of 
leisure time. 

When these points were brought out 
in the meeting of this committee, Dean 
Russell stated that he wondered if the 
time had not come when most intelligent 
people no longer needed to be reminded 
of such values as those represented in the 
preceding list. He hoped that the ob- 
jectives associated with securing appre- 
ciation of the values of vocational train- 
ing had been accomplished at least fifteen 
or twenty years ago. 

Following a general discussion of this 
point, the group attempted to identify 
certain unsatisfactory situations which 
prevail at present with regard to the lack 
of social approval of vocational educa- 
tion on the part of many academically 
minded school people and a considerable 
portion of the general public. 

The chart shown on the following page 
resulted from this discussion. 

Here follows a list of suggestions as 
to things which the National Occupa- 
tional Conference might do, or recom- 
mend to some other agency which might 
be better equipped to do them:— 

1. Determine more accurately and 
completely what practical industrial 
standards (of accomplishment) actually 
exist in practice. 

2. Give as wide publicity as possible 
to the range of occupations which re- 
quire special training. 

3. Secure and disseminate the best 
available information concerning occupa- 
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tional trends in connection with changing 
industrial and business conditions. 


4. Debunk current propaganda, such 
as: the value ascribed to an eighth-grade 
education as compared with a college 
education; the claim of certain private 
schools to give vocational training by the 
“quick-meal process” with position guar- 
anteed; and so on. 

5. Bring about a wider recognition of 
existing occupational levels and oppor- 


etc., which they will actually need and 
use, and discourage the all too prevalent 
system of spending time, money and ef- 
fort in teaching things which they will 
never use. Too much emphasis upon ad- 
vanced matter of little or no practical 
value to the average person causes large 
numbers of young people to be classified 
as failures in school, following which 
they go out and look for jobs under a 
distinct handicap. This handicap consists 


LACK OF SOCIAL APPROVAL OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Unsatisfactory Situations 

(a) The fact that pupils in school are 
judged to too great an extent in terms of 
their failures, rather than in terms of their 
successes. 

(b) The tendency to withdraw support or 
reduce the financial support of vocational 
preparation, training, and guidance activities. 

(c) Misconceptions of parents and teach- 
ers regarding what constitutes an education. 

(d) The fact that many vocational coun- 
selors have received inadequate training and 
have had too little industrial experience of 
the right kind. 

(e) Inefficiency in methods of 
of aptitudes and abilities of individual 


pupils. 


What Can Be Done About It? 
(a) Reorganize the curriculum and im- 
prove instruction. 


(b) Protest against tendencies to cut vo- 
cational education support in a period when 
it is needed more than ever before. 

(c) Issue certificates of accomplishment 
instead of diplomas. 


Note: Due to lack of time, this analysis 
of unsatisfactory situations and what can 
be done about them was not carried farther 
by the committee. 


tunities for promotion. (This is especially 
important in the field of commercial vo- 
cational training. ) 

6. Make a study of academic subjects 
in terms of occupational and personal 
needs. 

7. Make authoritative statements with 
respect to the difference between pre- 
vocational and vocational education, and 
urge the avoidance of training young 
people up to the point where they can 
meet employment standards at an age be- 
low that at which they can be legally 
employed. 

8. Encourage the general idea of hav- 
ing pupils thoroughly taught and drilled 
in the essentials of English, arithmetic, 


not only in having an inadequate working 
knowledge of certain fundamentals, but 
also in the feeling of inferiority that the 
individual may have developed because 
of having failed in so many subjects in 
school. 
Frank Cushman, 
Chairman 
Paul S. Achilles 
William J. Bogan 
Anna L. Burdick 
Frederick G. Nichols 
L. J. O'Rourke 
James E. Russell 


IV. Parents 
The discussion of this group was based 
upon a syllabus, or outline of topics, pre- 
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pared in advance by Sidonie M. Gruen- 
berg, chairman of the committee. This 
memorandum is printed below as a sort 
of preface to the report of the discus- 
sion. 


1. Parental Attitudes Toward Children’s 
V ocations 

(a) Importance of recognizing and ac- 
cepting individual differences among chil- 
dren. Identity of opportunity does not 
always mean equality of opportunity. 

Importance of giving full scope to 
hobbies and play activities which may 
point the way to the child’s special 
interests and aptitudes. Hobbies as 
opportunities to try out various voca- 
tional possibilities. 

(b) Consideration of factors of sex 
difference in vocational training and 
choice, which challenge us despite our 
modern “equality of opportunity’’ as be- 
tween the sexes: 

Increasingly girls will be expected 
to get training for work in some field 
outside of home-making; but for most 
girls the special trade or profession 
will be subjected to interruptions of 
various kinds because of the needs of 
child-bearing and rearing. 

Increasingly girls will tend to look 
around for professions that promise a 
possibility of combining a home and 
continued work outside. Some occu- 
pations will prove to be more suitable 
than others from this point of view. 
(c) Realization that each child has in- 

terests and capacities of many different 
kinds; that very few are “cut out” for 
one particular ‘‘calling”’; that most boys 
and most girls would do equally well in 
each of several different occupations. 

(d) New problems created by our 
continuation of schooling beyond the 
point of physical and emotional maturity; 
the question of prolonged dependence 
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has psychological as well as economic 
effects. 

(e) Revaluation of the traditional cus- 
tom of ‘following in father’s footsteps” 
in a profession or trade; perhaps this 
would be the wisest choice; perhaps the 
boy would be happier and more success- 
ful at something else. 


2. Educational Problems in Guidance for 
V ocations 

Parents must have information and in- 
terpretation of :— 

(a) The various tests that are being 
developed to determine types of interest 
and capacity; to what extent these are 
valid; the necessity for considering in- 
dividual personality factors within these 
types. 

(b) The importance and feasibility to- 
day of educating children for adaptabil- 
ity or for less highly specialized skill in 
one trade or occupation, in view of the 
changing vocational needs of a changing 
world. 

(c) The demand for new types of 
skill and training for the new professions 
which science has opened up, and the 
demand that education keep pace with 
new developments and new trades. 

(d) What boys and girls should learn 
to expect of their vocations, in terms of 
money, thrills, glory, self-respect, health 
conditions, dangers and uncertainties. 

(e) How much of what is called “‘vo- 
cational education” might be considered 
aside from any vocational ends; values of 
the arts and crafts beyond their vocational 
possibilities; skills and interests as satis- 
factions of personality needs. 

(f) The values and the dangers of 
early specialization. 


3. Mental Hygiene Implications of Vo- 
cational Choice 


(a) Is parental ambition or family 
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tradition a safe guide in children’s voca- 
tional choice? 

(b) What factors influence children’s 
spontaneous choices? How may these 
profitably be studied in order to evaluate 
their significance and permanent value? 

(c) Can the factor of “interest” be 
accepted as the sole determinant of voca- 
tional choice? 

_ (d) What personality factors—social, 
intellectual, emotional—must be taken 
into account in vocational planning? 


4. Cooperation of Home and School in 
V ocational Choice 

(a) The role of:—the parent; the 
teacher; the mental hygienist; the person- 
nel advisor. 

(b) Effective ways for bringing about 
cooperation between all of these persons 
interested in the child from different ap- 
proaches. 

Discussion 


This group decided to discuss only the 
long-range view of vocational opportun- 
ities since it is not equipped to handle 
the questions of expediency in the emer- 
gencies of the present situation. For this 
it must depend on the other more spe- 
cialized groups represented in the con- 
ference. The group recognized in the 
very beginning many factors in the pres- 
ent situation which cannot be satisfactory 
to parents. These included educational 
opportunities, industrial opportunities, 
and general social conditions. 

Some of the primary needs seen by 
parents in relation to education are:— 

1. A broadening of the teacher's ex- 
perience and training. It is recognized 
that the way in which children are taught 
and the personality of the teacher are 
even more important than the content 
which is offered them. The emphasis 
should therefore be at least as much on 


the who and how in education as upon 
what is taught. 

2. Intelligent evaluation of the educa- 
tional needs of each individual child. 
The discussion here centered about the 
problem of individual differences as out- 
lined on the agenda. It was felt that 
parents and educators should cooperate 
much more closely than they do at present 
and that the parents have a contribution 
to make to education which is not now 
fully recognized by the schools. 

3. Parents who are conscious of their 
power as citizens are recognizing their 
responsibility toward educational institu- 
tions and they are not satisfied with the 
present situation in which teachers have 
substituted teaching for learning and 
parents have substituted tax money for 
responsibility. In the present emergency 
it is still possible to make assets of our 
liabilities. As the schools are faced with 
a readjustment and contraction they 
should be able to evaluate what is really 
worth while. In doing this they must 
guard against setting up a purely ma- 
terialistic standard for what is to be taken 
out of the schools and what is to remain. 
They should be guided rather by stan- 
dards of individual needs and their aim 
should be to give the youth those experi- 
ences which have meaning to him and 
which bring him satisfactions in relation 
to his own personality development. The 
schools should not be regarded primarily 
as training institutions but rather as cen- 
ters of educational and cultural oppor- 

tunity and guidance. The point was 
again stressed that neither curriculum nor 
standards have any meaning except as 
related to the guidance of the individual. 


In relation to both education and in- 
dustry, parents feel keenly the child's 
loss of opportunity for experience with 
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actual work. In order to rescue children 
from child labor and its related evils we 
have come to a point where we sometimes 
seem to discredit work as a part of youth’s 
experience. One of the results of di- 
vorcing the schools from the outside 
world has been to leave the boy or girl 
in an artificial environment. Very often 
this has put him in the position of having 
his personality dwarfed by the educa- 
tional procedures. The dangers of such 
sterile educational processes are possibly 
no less to be regretted than those of 
economic exploitation. Parents want 
something better than the present neces- 
sity of choosing between these two alter- 
natives which are now the only ones of- 
fered. They hope that work processes 
can be made an integral part of the 
child’s educational experience so that the 
educational possibilities of both the school 
and of industry can be combined. 


In relation to general social conditions 
the group feels that there should be a 
greater awareness of parenthood as a 
major factor in adult experience. Parents 
demand for themselves and for their 
children more than a mere livelihood on 
a subsistence level. This implies the need 
for a greater consciousness of parenthood 
as a factor in social living. We need far 
more insight into the role of home life in 
relation to broader social and vocational 
groupings. Parents need training ‘‘on 
the job” in order to meet the responsibil- 
ity of guiding their children. Youth 
needs training in preparation for assum- 
ing his later responsibility as a parent in 
his own adult life. In spite of all the 
functions which have been removed from 
the home, it still maintains its primary 
importance in the establishment of values 
and attitudes. Parental responsibility in- 
cludes the development of spiritual values 
and moral attitudes; guidance toward a 
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self-sufficient economic future; and re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the child se- 
cures training in the necessary skills. The 
home must have knowledge of both con- 
ditions in business and industry and of 
the needs of its own members, because 
it must still assume the final responsibil- 
ity for training the child to meet the 
world. 

The committee suggests that Occupa- 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
has a responsibility toward other journals 
in such related fields as parent education 
and that it should cooperate with these 
journals in presenting information to 
their readers. It suggests that the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference may later 
feel that it should provide information 
about occupational needs and opportun- 
ities more directly to parents. Since the 
magazine is to be designed primarily for 
those professionally interested in the 
guidance field, it might be supplemented 
with pamphlets addressed directly to 
parents and to young people themselves. 
Much of the contact with parents must 
for the present necessarily come through 
general newspapers and magazines. 

With reference to field service it is 
suggested that NOC might well keep in 
touch with the various parent organiza- 
tions throughout the country and reach 
parents through the groups in which they 
are now already interested. 

Sidonie M. Gruenberg, 
Chairman 

Morse A. Cartwright 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

Robert E. Simon 

Ben D. Wood 


V. Rural Guidance 
The group concerned with Rural 
Guidance brought in its recommendations 
under two main heads: “Special Rural 
Emergency Services” and “Occupational 
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Research and Occupational Surveys.’’ Its 
report called upon the National Occupa- 
tional Conference to initiate or sponsor, 
and to conduct or coordinate, activities 
described under both these heads, and 
help in the task of creating public senti- 
ment favorable to the understanding and 
solution of rural guidance problems. 
Developed under the leadership of O. 
Latham Hatcher, the report follows: 

I. SPECIAL RURAL EMERGENCY SERV- 
IcEs.—The section on Rural Guidance 
unanimously recommends that, because of 
the vastness and the urgency of the emer- 
gency need of rural young people now 
for guidance, and because of the special 
understanding and concentration needed 
for dealing with the rural situation, the 
National Occupational Conference make 
possible the following special rural serv- 
ices: — 

1. An Investigating and Information 
Service. This special service, concen- 
trated on the rural area to be made pos- 
sible quickly, should be instituted for the 
following purposes: — 

(a) For getting and keeping in 
touch with the effect of present emer- 
gency conditions in rural communities, 
in regard to the present guidance prob- 
lems of unemployed young people and 
of those in school. 

(b) For gathering information re- 
garding successful or promising efforts 
being made by young people to help 
in meeting those problems. 

(c) For distributing news of such 
successful or promising efforts as a 
stimulus to other rural communities, 
and to agencies interested to help in 
such efforts. 


2. Experimental Guidance Programs in 
Rural Communities. The National Oc- 
cupational Conference is asked to foster, 
and, if necessary, finance, one or more 
such programs, and to see that they take 


account of all important factors in both 
the present emergency need, and the 
permanent one, for guidance programs. 
These to be undertaken along with the 
above-mentioned service, if possibie, or 
independently, if the latter is not pro- 
vided. 


3. Experimental Opportunity Schools 
in Rural Areas (One or More). It is 
recommended for the sake both of rural 
in-service teachers and of unemployed 
rural young people, that the National 
Occupational Conference make possible 
soon, in the rural area, one or more ex- 
perimental opportunity schools. There is 
pressing need on the part of the great 
mass of in-service rural teachers for the 
values to be gained in this first-aid way. 
This need arises from the fact that only 
a long-time process requiring the reor- 
ganization of the objectives and of in- 
structional content in teacher-training cur- 
ricula can make it possible for students 
from teacher-training institutions to enter 
professional service equipped with the 
guidance attitudes and methods needed 
throughout their professional work. 


On the other hand, the necessity for a 
maximum of flexibility in study courses 
designed for the miscellaneous groups 
comprising the unemployed, and in other 
educational activities needed by them, 
makes it clear that only the individualiz- 
ing opportunity-school method can be 
expected to meet with any real success. 
Moreover, the provision of organized 
contact with rural young people studying 
in properly conducted opportunity schools 
should not only bring to the in-service 
teacher an insight into guidance as an 
individualizing factor in education, but 
make her vividly conscious of rural young 
people's need of such guidance and stim- 
ulate the desire for preparation to help 
in meeting these needs. 
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II. OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
OCCUPATIONAL SURVEYS.—First, with 
regard to the need. There is, and has 
always been, an almost complete dearth 
of information about rural occupations, 
usable effectively in vocational guidance 
service to rural young people regarding 
the occupations most commonly followed 
there and considered more or less def- 
initely rural. No such information has 
been collected. The need for it, always 
great, is now much greater than ever be- 
fore, because of the vast army of city- 
minded rural young people who are back 
at home from city or college for lack of 
jobs and funds, and because of others 
pouring out of school without a chance to 
go to the city at all. Meanwhile, fewer 
and fewer young people can be used on 
farms, as farming becomes more efficient 
through use of machinery. Moreover, 
the urban preoccupation of practically all 
writers of vocational guidance books and 
pamphlets giving occupational informa- 
tion, makes it a rare event to find in such 
publications any reference to rural op- 
portunity or lack of it in the field under 
discussion. 

This dearth of information about oc- 
cupational possibilities greatly weakens 
the effectiveness of even such courses in 
occupations as can be given in rural 
schools, and means that city occupations 
are still being brought far more vividly 
and effectively to the attention of rural 
pupils than are the rural opportunities 
that actually exist. This emphasis natu- 
rally intensifies the prevailing desire of 
tural young people to go to the city, at a 
time, too, when, more than ever before, it 
is urgently important to bring to the at- 
tention of all those in high school, those 
coming out of the schools, and the un- 
employed older ones now back at home— 
all of the favorable occupational possib- 
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ilities discoverable in rural areas. This 
must be done, of course, with due regard 
to supply and demand in each occupation, 
but thought and a practical type of oc- 
cupational imagination must be stimu- 
lated now among rural young people, in 
the interest of making the most of what 
rural areas offer, if a new army of dis- 
contents and of socially disordered idle 
is not to arise from their ranks. 

In view of these facts, the rural section 
recommends that both the long-time need 
and the emergency need be given very 
early attention, and that beginnings to- 
ward relief be attempted, as follows:— 

1. Occupational Research. In order to 
fill in the wide gap in organized voca- 
tional information—where the more fun- 
damental facts about rural and small town 
occupations should be, but are not—a 
prompt beginning should be made on a 
basic sequent program of occupational 
research. This programn should take ac- 
count of the longer-time rural need of 
occupational information and should be 
concerned with the occupations consid- 
ered exclusively rural and those which can 
be followed either in urban or in rural 
areas. 

Provision for helping to meet this rural 
need for occupational information should 
also be included in occupational research 
which is considered to be of the general 
kind, and proper coordination of effort 
should be worked out between occupa- 
tional research workers concerned primar- 
ily with urban needs and those concerned 
primarily with the rural. This is in- 
creasingly important as transportation 
facilities multiply contacts among popu- 
lations representing different life-environ- 
ments, and since these transportation 
facilities themselves bring continuous oc- 
cupational changes. 

Further, it is to the interest of the city, 
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no less than to that of the rural area, 
that urban standards of keeping occupa- 
tional information up to date be followed 
also in regard to occupational opportun- 
ities in rural and small-town areas. 

Moreover, such information will some- 
what frequently be as useful to city young 
people and adults as to rural ones, since 
many city residents earn their livings by 
work done partly, or entirely in rural 
areas, ot by marketing city products di- 
rectly in rural areas. Especially, popular 
presentation of the results of this research 
is required for its effective use by rural 
young people. 

2. The Quicker Occupational Surveys. 
Special and more speedy rural investiga- 
tions than research can accomplish at once 
are needed for as immediate use as pos- 
sible in the present emergency situation 
on the part of unemployed rural young 
people. Such investigations should be 
concerned not only with full-time occu- 
pations and jobs, but with part-time ones, 
and not only with actual occupations and 
jobs but with potential ones. 

They should include, too, a search for 
types of jobs involving even quite small 
production and very small financial re- 
turn, since even pin money alleviations 
for young people, accustomed to income, 
but now entirely without it, have become 
of great importance. Inquiry for such 
jobs should be made whether they involve 
sales inside or outside rural areas, and 
clues to ways of marketing them should 
be given, when possible. 

Jobs concerned with providing per- 
sonal services and conveniences should 
be explored with special care. For girls 
and women, especially, these types of ser- 
vice occupations which might be hope- 
fully begun even now, on a small scale, 
are awaiting descriptions which could be 
issued either in folders or in collected 


form, and distributed as emergency in. 
formation. It is crucially important to 
gather such information quickly and to 
make it available for both its practical 
and its suggestive values. Skill in pres- 
entation of this information also is es- 
pecially emphasized, as is also the danger 
of over-estimating the amount of oppor- 
tunity involved. 

III. RESEARCH CONCERNED WITH THE 
GROWING INDIVIDUAL.—While this jis 
important from the standpoint of rural 
guidance, the subject lies in the special 
province of another group, the committee 
on research. 

IV. CREATING PRECEDENT AND Pus- 
LIC SENTIMENT.—The Rural Guidance 
section asks that, especially in view of the 
vast number of young people involved in 
the present emergency situation existing 
in rural areas, the National Occupational 
Conference manifest its generous regard 
for the rural need by giving careful con- 
sideration to it whenever guidance serv- 
ices are being considered and planned— 
whether these services involve research, 
mental hygiene services, student aid 
funds, press, radio and motion picture 
publicity, promotional work, or other 
aids. It asks also that, through its pub- 
lications, and otherwise, the Conference 
help to create sentiment for such con- 
sideration from other agencies. 

O. Latham Hatcher, 

Chairman 

Courtenay Dinwiddie 

Sidney B. Hall 

Arthur J. Jones 
(participating by in- 
vitation ) 

Charles G. Maphis 
(participating by in- 
vitation ) 

C. B. Smith 
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George S. Stevenson 
(participating by in- 
vitation ) 

M. R. Trabue 

L. A. Wilson 


VI. Industry and Business 

Lillian M. Gilbreth led a group con- 
cerned with the vocational guidance and 
education from the standpoint of industry 
and business. The report of this group 
contains stimulating ideas as well as 
specific recommendations. 

1. Occupational Trends. The mem- 
bers of the group sense a very definite 
need for facts regarding occupational 
trends considered both from the national 
and the regional or local standpoint. We 
find that in various sections of the coun- 
try, such as Western Pennsylvania, New 
York City, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, 
Rochester, and Seattle, definite progress 
has been made locally in studying this 
problem. There is need for the co- 
ordination of local efforts by a study con- 
ceived as national in scope. In order to 
take advantage of the work which has 
been done locally we recommend that a 
specific study be made of the best tech- 
niques and methods so far developed, 
which will be applicable in other loca- 
lities and which can be tied in with a 
nation-wide effort which we feel could to 
good advantage head up through the fed- 
eral labor department. 

2. Basic Occupational Information. We 
believe that there is available in industry 
information which can be analyzed and 
classified by fields of activity and by 
character of problems involved, and 
which can be arranged and presented in 
accordance with the various levels of edu- 
cation and occupation, for use by schools, 
industry and employment services. The 
phrase, “fields of activity,” is here used 
in contradistinction to “pigeon-hole”’ jobs. 
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In industry and business each organiza- 
tion analyzes and classifies its work 
activities by jobs. The activities included 
in a job will vary in two similar indus- 
tries. The vocational counselor is inter- 
ested in fields of activities and in the 
minimum employment requirements in 
these fields. As a trial attempt, we rec- 
ommend consideration of the study of 
college graduates in selected manufactur- 
ing concerns. 

We believe that in solving this problem 
of industrial information classified by 
fields of activity, special attention should 
be given to the development of the best 
techniques, and that the National Occu- 
pational Conference might well serve as 
the agency for developing and promoting 
such techniques both in the collection and 
in the dissemination of this material. 

3. Basic Education. We feel that the 
basic need in all industry is for the same 
fundamental virtues which have always 
ruled the world, such as integrity, loyalty, 
resourcefulness, initiative, adaptability, 
sense of responsibility, and imagination 
enough to make something more of any 
job than the specific requirements. While 
accuracy and skill are required by every- 
one day by day to perform his work suc- 
cessfully, these alone will not suffice for 
educational programs; in fact, the machin- 
ery of teaching information and skills in 
an educational program really is only a 
vehicle for the development of the basic 
qualifications. 

This group believes that education is 
a continuous process and that, therefore, 
recognition of problems and interest in 
their solution should be continuous and 
should be a matter of concern for indus- 
trial leaders as much as it is for teachers. 

Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
Chairman 


Henry Bruére 
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C. S. Coler 
Frances Cummings 
Henry S. Dennison 
J. Walter Dietz 
Channing R. Dooley 
A. B. Gates 

Virgil Jordan 

E. B. Lawton 
Morris E. Leeds 
Johnson O'Connor 
Robert H. Spahr 

J. E. Walters 


VII. Labor 

The departmental group on Labor was 
led by Spencer Miller, Jr. Its conclusions 
and recommendations are presented here- 
with. 

The problem of occupational shifts for 
workers must be approached as a long- 
time rather than a short-time problem. 
The changing character of industry ren- 
ders it impossible to make at a given time 
any generalization as to principles which 
is not subject to important modifications 
before they can be applied. The first 
matter which presents itself to the com- 
mittee is the need for more research data 
on what is actually taking place. To deal 
with this problem of research it was felt 
desirable to go behind the initial ques- 
tions and break up the problem by con- 
sidering what is being done by each 
agency and then determine labor's re- 
action to the main problems dealt with 
by each agency. The main problems fall 
into four categories: 

(1) Research 

(2) Adjustment and guidance 
(3) Education and re-education 
(4) Unemployment insurance 
(5) Labor representation 


1. Research 

(a) The group assumes that it is the 
purpose of the National Occupational 
Conference to gather all of the material 


with reference to the statistical basis of 
occupational adjustment now available 
through census data, the study of Recent 
Social Trends, and other similar authori- 
tative researches. It wishes to suggest, 
however, that in addition to such materia! 
a large number of representative case 
studies be undertaken to indicate not only 
what changes from job to job and from 
industry to industry are being made but 
the methods by which workers have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the transfer from 
one occupation to the other. It is our 
opinion that such case studies would be 
not only of the greatest importance in 
supplementing existing information, but 
would be particularly helpful from the 
labor point of view in giving workers an 
understanding of the methods by which 
their fellow workers in the same or re- 
lated industries have effected these ad- 
justments. 

(b) The group has given considera- 
tion to the important changes which are 
going on in industry at the present time 
with reference to the addition of new 
groups, such as the Negro, the Mexican, 
and the mountaineer. The recent advent 
of women in industry may properly be 
noted. We believe that it would be a 
very fruitful source of investigation to 
discover the methods by which the new 
groups of workers can secure the neces- 
sary adjustment through such devices as 
the trade unions, employe representa- 
tation, the schools, and other related 
agencies. 

(c) The group has also given special 
consideration to the very important prob- 
lem of the shift of the older worker in 
industry and the new adjustment problem 
of the younger worker who is just making 
his entrance into industry. 

(1) As to the older worker, the 
group feels that the problem of trans- 
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ferring from one occupation to a new 
one within the same industry is not a 
very serious one. The serious problem 
that requires research in our opinion 
arises with the workers who must leave 
one industry and find places in an- 
other. For these, it is our suggestion 
that researches be undertaken as to 
methods by which reliable information 
about opportunities in new industries 
and occupations may be given to them. 
Qualifications and equipment needed, 
location of the industries, opportuni- 
ties, etc., should all be considered. 
(2) As to the younger group, it is 
our judgment that one of the most 
important subjects of research relates 
to the opportunity and lack of oppor- 
tunity of the groups between 18 and 
20 or 25 to find and hold employment. 


2. Adjustment and Guidance 

The agencies which are now attempt- 
ing vocationally to guide and direct young 
people out of the schools and into indus- 
try constitute another special subject of 
study which seems to us extremely im- 
portant. Who guides these agencies, and 
what are the methods pursued in guiding 
them? What sources of information have 
they? What methods have they for 
handling problems of maladjustment? 


3. Education and Re-education 

In its consideration of agencies for 
the education and re-education of the 
worker, the committee is of the opin- 
ion that, as it is necessary to study both 
the nature of the job and the methods of 
adjustment now pursued, so also it is in- 
dispensable to study the agencies which 
have been created for the education and 
re-education of the worker: such agencies 
as the continuation school, apprenticeship 
methods and laws, vocational and trade 
schools, cooperative high schools, evening 
schools, industry, labor college, etc. There 
should also be considered the study of 
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trade unions’ programs, the apprentice- 
ship system, needed changes in the pro- 
gram of unions, and the education and 
entrance of young people into organized 
trades. 


4. Unemployment Insurance and National 
Labor Exchanges 

With the extension of the government, 
both state and federal, into unemploy- 
ment insurance and the establishment of 
a national system of labor exchanges, it 
is the judgment of this group that a new 
and important agency of occupational re- 
adjustment may be developed, not only 
utilizing existing agencies, but possibly 
creating new methods to facilitate indus- 
trial readjustment. We suggest that re- 
search is needed as to effective methods 
of connecting these new agencies with 
the education and re-education of the 
worker. 


5. Labor Representation 
Finally, the committee wishes to em- 
phasize, it is important that in the devel- 
opment of these agencies and methods 
of research, there be labor representation 
on the governing boards, especially in all 
matters relating to policy. 
Spencer Miller, Jr., 
Chairman 
George R. Arthur 
Herman Feldman 
William M. Leiserson 
Frances Perkins 
Robert I. Rees 
D. B. Robertson 
Morris S. Viteles 
Leo Wolman 


VIII. Schools of Education 
Brevity is not always a measure of 
content. The committee reporting for 
the Schools of Education—it was chair- 
maned by John M. Brewer—-said a lot in 
a few words. Witness. 
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1. Basic to any professional program 
for traming workers in the field of oc- 
cupational guidance are:— 

(a) A realistic and comprehensive 
background of social and economic con- 
ditions and trends. 

(b) A thorough understanding of the 
psychological factors underlying occupa- 
tional choice and adjustment. 

2. We recommend :— 

(a) A thorough and comprehensive 
analysis of the activities of all guidance 
workers at various levels. 

(b) Coincidentally a critical evalu- 
ation of existing practices leading to def- 
inite constructive proposals. 

(c) The proposal of definite lines of 
training for guidance workers, including 
suggestions of actual content, field work, 
and specific standards of certification. 

(d) Preparation of an occupational 
monograph dealing with “Occupational 
Guidance as a Career.” 


(e) Preparation of a monograph deal- 
ing with the technique of collecting, com- 
piling, and using occupational informa- 
tion. 

(f) Encouragement of Schools of Edu- 
cation in holding summer conferences for 
persons now engaged in guidance work. 

(g) Encouragement of promising re- 
search projects carried on under the 
direction of Schools of Education. 

Schools of Education should be en- 
couraged to provide that all teachers and 
administrators be given opportunity to 
secure basic training in the philosophy 
and practice of guidance. 

John M. Brewer, 


Chairman 
Walter V. Bingham 
Harold F. Clark 
John A. Fitch 
Grayson N. Kefauver 
Edwin A. Lee 
Chase Going Woodhouse 
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A Glance at the Magazines 


ON USING TESTS 


If there is any one topic more effective 
than another in starting a lively and 
heated discussion among a group of coun- 
selors, it is that of tests. Opinions are 
many and diverse and are, for the most 
part, based upon a very meagre knowl- 
edge of the interpretation of tests, and 
often of the tests themselves. Those who 
have made wide use of tests for guidance 
purposes are more than likely to become 
unconsciously impressed with their value, 


and, while possessing the greater knowl- 
edge of the medium, are least likely to 
use it for drastic criticism and re- 
evaluation. 


Not to be numbered among the self- 
deluded or the faint-hearted is Albert B. 
Crawford. For years he has tested and 
tested and tested the boys at Yale and has 
used the results of these tests to good 
purpose, and yet, in the interest of sound 
guidance procedure, he is frank to say, 
“The crucial fact about testing seems to 
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be that you can’t tell whether you can of- 
fer any individual advice based upon such 
data, until after you have given him a 
number of tests and analyzed the results. 
What makes an average, or norm, is the 
grouping of the most individuals about a 
central tendency. It follows that most 
people do not depart sufficiently far from 
this average to be unique. Only for those 
whose test scores are in some respect 
unusual (whether positively or negatively 
so) are we generally justified in attempt- 
ing definite, directional guidance. Few 
tests have sufficiently high validity not to 
err in a considerable proportion of cases 
and the margin of individual error in 
testing is too great to warrant drawing 
definite conclusions from small differ- 
ences.” 

In an article entitled “Some Criticisms 
of Current Practice in Educational Meas- 
urement”’ in the Harvard Teachers Record 
for April, 1933, Dr. Crawford pleads 
for the utmost care in the use of tests 
and in their interpretation. He points 
out a number of sources of serious error, 
and yet concludes that considerable ad- 
vances have been made since Terman 
made the statement a few years ago that 
“the first step in progress will be to ad- 
mit that for purposes of individual diag- 
nosis, the majority of our tests are of 
questionable value.’” He is of the opinion 
that “objective aptitude tests hold perhaps 
the greatest promise of any educational 
measures thus far developed.” They 
have come into being because older 
methods have proven unsatisfactory, and 
their ready acceptance is itself a sufficient 
proof of their significance. If educators 
in general will recognize that test pro- 
cedure necessarily develops through the 
process of trial and error, and will en- 
courage every worthwhile effort towards 
its improvement, even more accomplish- 
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ment may confidently be expected. While 
any sort of jaundiced pessimism is cer- 
tainly out of place, there is real need for 
self-scrutiny, fot willingness to question 
and be questioned, and for that com- 
bination of determination and healthy 
skepticism, without which no true science 
can continuously go forward.” 

Dr. Crawford cites several reasons why 
tests are often misused and 
preted. One is the tendency to publish 
a test before it has been sufficiently vali- 
dated, an instance being the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory in which the data 
“are not really validity coefficients at all 
and represent nothing more than an index 
of reliability for the criterion against 
which the test was validated."’ Another 
source of error is ‘the tendency to extend 
implications of certain studies or methods 
beyond their demonstrated scope. . . I 
should like to challenge the assumption 
of validity, as a fixed property attribut- 
able to a test, irrespective of the situation 
in which it is set.’’ He cites the “na- 
tional norms’’ as applied to special col- 
lege situations. In many cases high 
percentile ratings on the national norms 
have corresponded to very low ratings— 
at Yale, for instance. Another test which 
he asserts, does not function out of the 
setting in which it was developed, is the 
Wiggly Block. He comes to the con- 
clusion that “no one knows—in terms 
by which people can be measured—what 
the real requirements for different occu- 
pations are.” 

The practice of carrying tests beyond 
their proper limits is attributed to the 
“desire of many advisers to reach some 
sort of definite conclusion in the case of 
every consultant.” With all the work 
that has been done at Yale, this is still 
not possible. For measures of educational 
aptitudes there have been used the 
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student's rank in high school and his 
score on the verbal and mathematical sec- 
tions of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. The 
tests have been carefully validated, yet 
for the majority of students it is not pos- 
sible to determine, on this basis, which 
of the two major fields of academic sub- 
jects and scientific subjects, the students 
should probably elect, “because less than 
half of them have differential predictions 
sufficiently contrasting to warrant even 
this much advice.’” For a quarter of the 
class it is clear-cut; for another 20 per 
cent advice can be only guarded and ten- 
tative; but for more than half the class 
“our test evidence is insufficiently defi- 
nite to warrant, in our opinion, any ad- 
vice whatever.” 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 

How would you assist a young man or 
woman who expressed a desire to be a 
clinical psychologist? What is a clinical 
psychologist? What are his duties? A 
preliminary attempt has been made to an- 
swer some of these questions by a com- 
mittee appointed from the membership 
of the clinical section of the American 
Psychological Association, a summary of 
whose report is printed in the August- 
September number of The Psychological 
Exchange. “There are in this country ap- 
proximately 800 men and women en- 
gaged in psychological work of one type 
or another which they themselves would 
define as clinical. This field of work 
has grown up within the last fifteen or 
twenty years and is likely to grow as 
rapidly in the next twenty years as it has 
in the past.” They may be classified into 
seven different groups:— 

1. The psychologist who does psycho- 
logical work in a fully organized clinic, 
one who works along with the psychia- 
trist, physician, and social worker in 
purely social service work. 


2. The psychometrist, or junior psy- 
chologist, who gives psychological tests 
in a school system, penal institution, hos- 
pital, juvenile court, or other institution, 
usually with limited advisory activities. 

3. The university instructor who car- 
ries on clinical work in connection with, 
or as a part of his regular university 
work. 

4. The university instructor who ex- 
amines cases simply as demonstrations for 
his classes in clinical, abnormal, or child 
psychology. 

5. The college instructor who serves as 
personnel director for the university. 

6. Members of the staff of a research 
institute which examines children with 
behavior problems whose time, however, 
is devoted primarily to research in child 
development. 

7. Directors of child study depart- 
ments and heads of bureaus, who organ- 
ize and supervise the work of junior 
psychologists. 

In the entire group 55 per cent have 
the Ph.D. in psychology, 37 per cent the 
A.M., and only eight per cent have less 
than the Master's degree. “It would 
seem that in general clinical experience is 
not yet regarded as a necessary prerequi- 
site for clinical work. This deficiency of 
clinical experience may be due in part 
to the fact that there have been few op- 
portunities to secure such experience. . . . 
It is clearly evident that at least as far as 
numbers are concerned women dominate 
the field.” 

The chief duty is the giving of stand- 
ardized tests. Some time is spent in re- 
search, some in “treatment of patients,” 
and usually some in remedial teaching, 
vocational advice, and psychotherapy. A 
large number, especially those of senior 
gtade, carry a teaching load along with 
their clinical duties. Twenty per cent 
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take social histories, seventy per cent “in- 
terview’’ the child, and forty-five per cent 
interview the parents. “It is clear that 
the duties of clinical psychologists as they 
are practiced at the present time are ex- 
tremely varied. They range from that 
of giving Stanford-Binet tests in some in- 
stitution or school system to that of the 
analysis and treatment of behavior 
disorders.” 


MINNESOTA FINDINGS 

The Employment Stabilization Re- 
search Institute of the University of Min- 
nesota represents one of the most am- 
bitious projects ever undertaken in the 
field of occupational adjustment. _ Its 
publications, which now number twelve, 
constitute a tremendously valuable con- 
tribution to the literature in the field. 
They reduce to cold fact and sober inter- 
pretation information which has often 
been available only in scattered and un- 
coordinated form and the interpretations 
of which have been for the most part 
highly emotional. A few of the more 
telling conclusions are herewith cited 
from two of the Bulletins. Others will 
appear in later issues of Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

Desiring success, and above all, se- 
curity, individuals choose occupations that 
presumably will endure. ‘‘Notable suc- 
cesses in new ventures are held up to 
aspiring young men as incentives to the 
initiation of their own enterprises, and 
rugged individualism has been set up as 
an American ideal. [This was written 
BEFORE-NIRA.—Editors.} The cost of 
the tremendous numbers of unsuccessful 
ventures to the less rugged individuals 
and to society is not properly emphasized; 
the cost is usually thought of only in 
terms of the losses to the proprietor. But 
wider social interests are affected, since 
mercantile creditors and bankers suffer a 
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considerable share of these losses and em- 
ployes lose wages and suffer from disrup- 
tion of employment. Moreover, whole- 
salers and manufacturers lose stable out- 
lets for their products, consumers are 
poorly served, competitors suffer severely 
from the competition of unwise ventures 
and their haphazard business methods, 
and substantial amounts of useful capi- 
tal are dissipated.” 

These remarks are inspired by a study 
of the “Mortality of Business Firms in 
Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, 1926- 
30,” by Ernest A. Heilman. The salient 
facts are these: the highest mortality 
rates occurred among the smallest estab- 
lishments, retail firms have the shortest 
average life of any functional group, sta- 
tistics on legal failures are an inadequate 
measure of business mortality. “The 
causes of closings are not peculiar to the 
three cities studied; they are the same 
factors that have been shown to exist in 
other parts of the country. Principal 
among these causes are inefficient man- 
agement, lack of capital, unwise extension 
of credit, poor location, and an excessive 
number of competitors. In other words, 
most closings occur because a proprietor 
who is not fitted by training or tempera- 
ment for a particular enterprise and who 
is inadequately financed undertakes to en- 
ter a field that is already satisfactorily 
served.” 

Whereas the first study was concerned 
with entire industries in a certain area, 
the second was undertaken with the idea 
of analyzing trends of occupations within 
the industries. Alvin H. Hansen and 
Tillman M. Sogge are responsible for 
“Occupational Trends in Minnesota.” 
The extent to which the information ob- 
tained functions in the organization of an 
educational system is indicated in the 
statement: ‘An educational program is 
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basically affected by the number of chil- 
dren who must be provided for, and 
especially by the proportions of the popu- 
lation that fall within the various age 
groups. If, in consequence of changes 
in migration and the decline in the rate 
of population growth, the proportion of 
dependent old people is on the increase, 
community accounting must take cogni- 
zance of this fact. 

“But can business plans for the future 
be made on a sound basis without consid- 
ering age distribution and the rate of 
population growth? In the first place, it 
is important to know what proportion of 
the population is of working age and 
what proportion is dependent. In the 
second place, the wants of people vary 
with their ages. Third, if plant expan- 
sion or any new developments in the field 
of production are to take place, the num- 
ber of people to be served must be con- 
sidered. Therefore, in producing the 
commodities that people consume, both 
the number and the age distribution of 
the population must be taken into ac- 
count. Many changes are unpredictable, 
and for these adjustments must be made 
as new conditions arise, but it is of fun- 
damental importance to determine the 
general direction in which we appear to 
be moving.” 

The major conclusions with reference 
to Minnesota are: 

1. By 1920 the rural population in 
Minnesota had become practically sta- 
tionary. 

2. The rate of increase in the urban 
population in Minnesota is rapidly slow- 
ing down. 

3. The percentage of older persons in 
the population is rapidly increasing, 
whereas that of younger persons is de- 
creasing. 

4. There is a drastic decline in the pro- 


portion of young gainful workers, a 
group of great economic value to the 
community. 

5. In the larger cities the sex distribu- 
tion of the population has shifted 
markedly, from a preponderance of males 
to a preponderance of females. More- 


over, the ratio of female gainful workers 


to total gainful workers is rapidly in- 


creasing, two out of every seven gainful 


workers being women and girls in 1930. 
6. Since 1870 the proportions of farm- 
ers, farm laborers, and servants have de- 
clined. The percentage of total gainful 
workers who are proprietors and officials, 
industrial wage earners, and professional 
workers has approximately doubled, 
whereas the percentage in the low-sal- 
aried group has increased eightfold. 

7. Within the past twenty years skilled 
and common labor have declined in im- 
portance in Minnesota, whereas semi- 
skilled labor and professional, semi-pro- 
fessional, and clerical occupations have 
increased in importance. 

8. Marked shifts have occurred since 
1900 in the relative importance of spe- 
cialized occupations. 


FACT GATHERERS 
Scholastic, which has recently become 

a weekly instead of a monthly, is pub- 
lished for the high school student. It 
has announced a new project for securing 
up-to-date vocational information by and 
for high school students, under the direc- 
tion of Walter B. Pitkin, of the School 
of Journalism of Columbia University. 
Detailed questionaires will be used by 
students in interviewing workers in vari- 
Ous occupations. Reports of findings will 
be published this fall. Information can 
be obtained by addressing Vocational 
Editor, Scholastic, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York. 
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IN OUR OPINION 


COOPERATION 

The economic reconstruction so earn- 
estly sought by our country’s leaders can 
be brought about only by the intelligent 
cooperation of all agencies of the social 
order. Objectives and policies must be 
re-examined in the light of the emergency 
and individualism adjusted to the gen- 
eral welfare. 

In the effort to reduce unemployment, 
labor is sacrificing ideals and standards 
which for years have been the very 
nucleus of its organization. Employers 
are yielding to demands contrary to long 
established principles of business pro- 
cedure. 

Social agencies and service clubs are 
compromising with their traditions, and 
churches are emphasizing more practical 
service, all in an effort to solve our com- 
mon problems. Probably in no period of 
modern times, except during a war 
emergency, has there been a more nearly 
universal spirit of helpful cooperation. If 
from this confusion we should emerge 
with a more generous attitude toward the 
commonweal perhaps the past four years 
will not have been in vain. 

If education would make its rightful 
contribution in this emergency it must 
re-examine its principles and be willing 
to cooperate not only with other agen- 
cies but even within its own ranks. Must 
we continue to place vocational education 
and general education in separate water- 
tight compartments and view with alarm 
any attempt to liberalize the one or to 
make more practical the other? The em- 
ploying public recognizes no such sharp 
division, and tends to fill positions with 
students of general courses rather than 
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of narrow technical training. The all too 
prevalent practice of sentencing any ap- 
parently non-academic student to a trade 
school reveals a lack of understanding of 
the real purposes of vocational education 
in meeting present employment condi- 
tions. We admit that trade schools 
heretofore have been concerned chiefly 
with developing manipulative skill, and 
that a high degree of intelligence is not 
a prerequisite to this type of training. 
If skill in the crafts were a valid cri- 
terion for success in this modern, dy- 
namic industrial order we might continue 
with profit our present practice of secur- 
ing recruits for vocational training. But 
employers no longer want the highly 
specialized individual fitted to do one 
thing exclusively. They demand adapta- 
bility, initiative, and proper attitude. The 
present relative emphasis now being 
placed upon skill, technical knowledge, 
and aptitude should be changed and 
major emphasis placed upon adaptability 
and wholesome attitudes. Desirable vo- 
cational school products cannot be ob- 
tained without adequate attention to the 
selection of recruits for these schools. 
The so-called general educator has 
been too busy with “‘real education” to 
give adequate attention to justifiable pur- 
poses of vocational education; the voca- 
tional educator has been so busy at- 
tempting to transform poor raw material 
into desirable products that he has had 
no time to analyze the source of supply; 
the vocational counselor has been too 
much occupied with his wide range of 
duties to study seriously this evolving 
problem of training for occupations be- 
low the professional level. We are just 
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now much in need of a more wholesome 
spirit of cooperation among all persons 
and agencies interested in occupational 
training. 

No vocational educator is sufficiently 
intelligent to prescribe and organize an 
adequate vocational program without the 
cooperation of the generalist. No school 
administrator should attempt a vocational 
program without the intelligent, active 
cooperation of those factors in the com- 
munity concerned with employment. Oc- 
cupational training is not a one-man job, 
it is a cooperative enterprise. 

The American Vocational Association 
and the National Vocational Guidance 
Association have struggled with this prob- 
lem many years, business and industrial 
associations have experimented in many 
ways, labor has fostered the apprentice 
system, but a sincere united attack on the 
part of all concerned has never been ac- 
complished. The spirit of the “New 
Deal’’ calls for such cooperation now and 
unless we do all we can to this end, we 
cannot truly say, ““We do our part.” 


F.C. &. 


SUMMER-TIME NEWS 
Workers in the field of vocational 
guidance and related activities seem to 
have spent a good part of their vaca- 


tions, if any, in wrestling with their 
problems, either on their own jobs or in 
conferences of one kind or another. It 
has been a busy and eventful summer. 
With the purpose of rendering a service 
to our readers, who of course couldn't be 
everywhere, we are devoting a large por- 
tion of our magazine space this month 
to accounts of some of the more impor- 
tant and fruitful of these meetings and to 
reports of other significant happenings 
and developments in our field. Several 
months have elapsed since the publication 
of the June issue of Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine, and we 
have accordingly tried to bring the record 
more or less up to date. A special news 
feature this month is headed “NOC 
Clearing House,” in which the activities 
of the National Occupational Conference 
are reported. A grist of general news 
will be found in the department labeled, 
“Vocations in Vacations.” In the next 
issue the section reserved for the National 
Vocational Guidance Association branches 
will contain accounts of early fall meet- 
ings and activities. The department of 
“Book Guidance” is omitted from this 
number, because of limited space; next 
time, however, we shall give an extra 
amount of space to reviews and notices 
of the large number of interesting and 
timely books appealing to the counselor. 


HAROLD L. ICKES 
Secretary of the Interior 


The guidance of youth into occupational training which accords not 
only with the individual’s aptitudes and interests, but also with oppor- 
tunities for employment as they exist in modern industrial life, is one of 
the most important responsibilities of the schools of our country. The 
knowledge necessary for this purpose comes only from studying both the 


individual and the occupation. 


A national organization for the development of information on 
occupations which will be valuable for guidance purposes is greatly needed. 
Judging by the first issue of Occupations, the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, the National Occupational Conference will render a nation-wide 


service in meeting this need. 
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THE WAY OF THE IDLE ’PRENTICE 
ACCORDING TO HOGARTH 


N the middle of the eighteenth century, Hogarth preached to London boys 
i] through his series of engravings, “Industry and Idleness.”” He compared the 
stories of two apprentices, the one industrious, the other idle, for the edifica- 
tion and warning of the young. The pictures reproduced in the June number of 
this magazine showed the rise of the former from weaver’s apprentice to Lord 


Mavor of London. Those presented herewith tell what happened to the other. 


The first picture of the series, introducing both apprentices, is here repeated. 
A professor of English who has studied the series in detail states that the book of 
fiction which may be seen in this picture and which led to the Idle ‘Prentice’s 
downfall, was a story by Defoe, a work which is now a part of the required reading 
for Harvard freshmen. Note the “’Prentice’s Guide” I ving in disorder on the floor, 


while the copy OW ned by the industrious one is opened for ready reference 


The next scene in the life of our present subject finds him consorting with evil 
company. Inevitably he loses his job, and he is deported, perhaps to Australia or 
America. Observe in this picture the portentous gallows and its victim on the 
point of land in the middle distance. Returning to London, our bad example 
engages in a life of crime and is finally betrayed in a cellar mght club in the vers 
act of robbery and murder. He is brought to trial before the Industrious ‘Prentice, 
who by this time has become an Alderman (the trial scene was included among the 


pictures previously reproduced). 


Pleas for mercy having proved unavailing, the Idle ‘Prentice is condemned 
to death, and now he comes to Tyburn for execution. In this picture Hogarth has 
shown the clergyman of the Established Church riding ahead in state, while the 
non-conformist preacher is right on the job preparing the criminal for his fate 
The picture is regarded as a masterpiece of fidelity to details in its representation 


of customs and characters. 


Thus ends the story of the two apprentices, an excellent bit of guidance tor 
those who have faith enough to believe that rewards and punishments are meted 
out justly, and that later events are determined by the initial attitude toward the 
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NOC CLEARING HOUSE 


News of the National Occupational Conference 


A 9,000-Title Bibliography 
Current Research in Universities 
Northeastern Conference on Vocational Guidance 


N A FORMAL expression of the pur- 

poses of the National Occupational 

Conference appears the statement 
that “it is concerned primarily with 
assembling information about occupa- 
tions, and making such information 
available to the public through effective 
publication. It seeks to encourage re- 
search in fields where adequate in- 
formation is not available at present 
and maintains at headquarters an index 
of published information on all oc- 
cupations.” The developments of the 
past few months now make it possible for 
the Conference to offer titles of books, 
pamphlets, and articles under 550 job 
classifications. Pending publication in 
some form that will make all the mate- 
rial available to all persons, inquiries re- 
garding specific occupations will be an- 
swered by mail. The manner in which 
the bibliography was conceived and exe- 
cuted is fully recounted below by Willard 
E. Parker, whose work it is. 

For many years research in the field of 
occupations has been carried on in the 
universities both by students and faculty 
members. Much of it has never become 
available in print, in fact, has never been 
heard of. In the belief that enthusiastic 
students under competent instructors must 
produce considerable material of interest 
to other workers in the field, and that an 
exchange of information would be help- 
ful, the Conference has, through corre- 
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spondence with thirty universities and col- 
leges, received the titles and brief desc rip- 
tions of such studies, principally master’s 
theses and doctoral dissertations. It is now 
possible to further one of the purposes of 
the Conference by encouraging research 
which will contribute to the discovery of 
“new knowledge in the field of occupa- 
tions in its various economic, social and 
philosophical aspects." The titles which 
are offered below are those which are in 
our files at the time of going to press. 
Others will be added from time to time 
as they are received in response to our 
request not only to the universities and 
colleges, but to research departments in 
public schools, industries, professional 
associations, and other agencies. The 
Conference herewith extends to all such 
organizations an invitation to contribute 
to this general fund of information with- 
out waiting for a specific request, and also 
to make suggestions as to better methods 
of compiling and using the information. 
F. J. K. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JOBS 


Where can I read about aeronautics? 
In what book or magazine article can | 
find information about the work of an 
optometrist? Questions such as these are 
asked almost daily of vocational coun- 
selors, and perhaps occasionally the coun- 
selor may be nonplused in the attempt to 
recommend for reading a pertinent and 
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recent article. To answer such questions 
the National Occupational Conference 
has compiled a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy of occupational information. 

Several good bibliographies on the 
literature of jobs have already been com- 
piled but, like other tabulations, they have 
a habit of quickly becoming obsolete be- 
cause of the constant additions and re- 
visions of material published covering the 
many fields of work. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy of occupational bibliographies 
was compiled by Frederick J. Allen in 
1921. This excellent tabulation of job 
literature attempted to cover all fields of 
work but dealt mainly with the trades. 
Though now very much out of date, it 
still remains a best seller. In 1928 the 
University of Michigan published a 
bibliography for college and high school 
students, and in 1929 Chase Going 
Woodhouse and Ruth Yeomans of the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions compiled a comprehensive one of 
1,800 references dealing with occupations 
for women. To date these three biblio- 
graphies have been the principal guide for 
vocational counselors and librarians in 
recommending reading matter to classes 
in occupations and to individuals. 

Most counselors will admit that they 
do not have time to keep up with the 
prodigious volume of occupational in- 
formation which is currently published in 
books, periodicals, monographs and leaf- 
lets. A careful and painstaking review 
has just been completed of the job in- 
formation published during the past fif- 
teen years, the result of which is a biblio- 
graphy of approximately 9,000 references 
under some 550 job classifications. The 
perusal of many thousands of books, 
periodicals, monographs, brochures, and 
leaflets was necessary in order to select 
what seemed to be the truly valuable ref- 


erences on each job. An interesting fea- 
ture, not as yet included in any other, js 
the addition of brochures of industrial 
and business concerns explaining their 
processes and the occupations involved. 
Each reference in the bibliography has 
been critically reviewed and annotated so 
that the counselor may know something 
of its content and level of difficulty. As 
each new publication appears—book, 
pamphlet, or article on any phase of oc- 
cupational adjustment—it will be handled 
in the same manner and the title and 
annotation added to the file. 

Occupational information seems to fall 
mainly into five main classes, not of 
course, without considerable overlapping 
in many of the references. These classes 
might be called the historical, biograph- 
ical, inspirational, analytical, and _tech- 
nical. Historical references usually trace 
the origin and development of an occupa- 
tion and provide a valuable background 
of the economic and social importance of 
the job. Biographies of leaders in every 
occupation have long been recognized by 
counselors as being a very rich and in- 
teresting literature for those seeking 
knowledge of these occupations. The 
inspirational books and articles seem to 
be the most questionable type of reading 
material to be used with students. They 
have, however, as many counselors will 
testify, an exceedingly useful function in 
stimulating the imagination and enthus- 
iasm of the individual who has not seri- 
ously considered certain occupations. The 
analytical type of job information is, no 
doubt, the most practicable for the 
teacher of classes in occupations. Refer- 
ences in this group usually describe the 
nature of the work, the income, qualifica- 
tions required, advantages and disad- 
vantages, means of entry, numerical im- 
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NOC CLEARING HOUSE 


portance, etc. In short, they make a more 
or less complete job analysis. 

Technical references are usually of a 
textbook nature which delve into the in- 
tricate problems of the work. Advanced 
students and adults usually turn to this 
kind of reading matter for insight into 
the practical and theoretical phases of Oc- 
cupations which interest them. Material 
of this nature is becoming increasingly 
important as the unemployed millions are 
considering the training which they would 
like to acquire during their enforced idle- 
ness. Librarians are besieged by requests 
for factual, descriptive, educational data 
on jobs which represent distinct advance- 
ment for those applying. Thus, many 
discharged bookkeepers, realizing that 
their field now seems to be overcrowded, 
are interested in preparing themselves to 
be accountants or statisticians and wish to 
read authentic and well written books on 
the subject. 

All of the above-mentioned types of 
material have been included in the new 
occupational bibliography now in the files 
of the National Occupational Conference. 
An attempt has been made to collate as 
completely as possible every reference 
which has real merit. Like so many 
other tools of the vocational coun- 
selor, no very objective measuring device 
can be applied to occupational informa- 
tion. The judgment of experienced com 
pilers and experts in each field must be 
relied upon in order to select the mate- 
rial. In most cases recognized leaders in 
each occupation covered by the biblio- 
gtaphy have reviewed the material it con- 
tains on that occupation and have offered 
suggestions, additions, and criticisms. 
The annotation for each reference reveals 
the level of difficulty, ranging from the 
junior high school through the university 
graduate school. Several criteria were 
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applied to each reference before it was in- 
cluded. These include: availability of the 
material, style and clearness of writing, 
authenticity and thoroughness of the 
data, and its timeliness and pertinence. 
Apparently many occupations have re- 
ceived little or no attention from writers. 
The absence of references on important 
jobs may suggest appropriate subjects to 
those interested in enriching job litera- 
ture. No doubt valuable references have 
been overlooked in the compilation of this 
bibliography. For these omissions the 
compiler apologizes and invites those 
who use the bibliography to assist in the 
correction of such shortcomings. 

How to classify the jobs included in the 
bibliography presents one of the most 
difficult problems of compilation. Most 
compilers seem strongly of the opinion 
that the census classification of jobs is not 
very helpful to them. Little agreement 
has been found for any other known 
classification. The present bibliography 
has boldly disregarded many of the tradi- 
tional job headings such as ‘Professions,’ 
“Trade,” etc., and has attempted instead 
to construct a classification in which the 
jobs are grouped according to their sim- 
ilarity of function. Using as a basis the 
nature of the duties of the job, occupa- 
tional references have been segregated 
under 28 general headings. Under each 
of these field headings are listed alpha- 
betically the jobs which are related to it. 
To use the bibliography most advantage- 
ously, the counselor should know these 28 
main field headings and then ask himself 
the question, ‘“What is the main function 
of this job?” No decision has yet been 
reached as to how the bibliography is to 
be published, but when it does appear it 
will contain a complete cross-index which 
will obviate any difficulty about locating 
any particular references. The 28 main 
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field headings with their principal sub- 
divisions are listed below. 


JOB CLASSIFICATION 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture—General 
Agricultural Agent 
Agricultural Manager 
Farm Mechanic and Laborer 
Agricultural Research 
Animal Husbandry—General 

Bee Keeper 

Dairy Farmer 

Dog Raiser 

Hog Raiser 

Horse Raiser 

Poultryman 

Sheep Raiser 
Horticulture—General 

Agronomist 

Florist 

Fruit Grower 

Gardener 

Nurseryman 

Plant Pathologist 


2. ARTS 


Arts—General 

Architect 

Commercial and Industrial 
Ceramic Artist 

Dancing 

Dramatic Art—General 


Actor 
Director and Producer 
Stage Designer, Etc. 
Motion Picture Work 
Playwright 
Public Speaker and Lecturer 
Graphic Arts 
Artist and Painter 


Designer—General and Draftsman 


Costume Designer 
Commercial, Etc. 
Electrical 
Machine and Tool 
Textile Designer 
Draftsman—General 
Architectural and Structural 
Blue Printer 
Detailer Tracer 
Electrical 
Woodworking and Furniture 
Etcher 
Illustrator 
Scientific Artist 
Mural Art Decorator 
Sign Painter 
Interior Decorator 
Landscape Architect 


OCCUPATIONS 


W. E. P. 


Music—General 
Band Leader 
Composer 
Conductor 
Instrumental Musician 
Orchestra 
Organist 
Pianist 
Singer 

Photographer 

Sculptor 


3. BUILDING TRADES 


Building Trades—General 
Building Contractor 
Carpenter 

Cement Worker 
Electrician 

Floor Layer 

Hoisting Engineman 
Glazier 

Lather 

Mason and Bricklayer 
Painter 

Paperhanger 

Pipefitter 

Plasterer 

Plumber 

Riveter 

Roofer 

Sheetmetal Worker 
Steamfitter 
Stonecutter 

Structural Iron and Steel 
Tile Setter 


4. BUSINESS 


Business—General 
Accountant and Auditor 
Advertising Man 
Copywriter 
Radio 
Banker 


Chamber of Commerce Positions 
Collector and Agency Worker 


Comptroller 
Credit Manager 
Executive 
Executive Secretary 
Foreign Trade Positions 
Insurance Agent 
Actuary 
Life Insurance Agent 
Insurance Agent—Casualty 
Investment Banker 
Security Salesman 


Merchandising and Retailing—Gen- 


eral 
Department Store Worker 
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Bundler and Wrapper 

Buyer 

Floor Manager 

Shopper 

Stock Worker 

Stylist 

Window Trimmer 

Misc. Department Stores 

Book Shop 

Chain Stores 

Flower Shop 

Grocer 

Meat Dealer 

Milliner 

Misc. Stores and Shops 
Office Manager 
Publicity Man 
Public Relations Counsel 
Purchasing Agent 
Realtor 
Salesman 

Auctioneer 
Trade Association Manager 
Trafic Manager 


5. CLERICAL 
Clerical—General 
Bookkeeper 
Cashier 
File Clerk 
Mail Clerk 
Office Boy 
Office Clerk 
Office Machine Operator—General 
Bookkeeping Machine Operator 
Calculating Machine Operator 
Dictaphone Machine Operator 
Multigraph Machine Operator 
Messenger and Delivery Boy 
Payroll Clerk 
Receiving and Shipping Clerk 
Secretary—Social Secretary 
Stenographer 
Stock Clerk 
Timekeeper 
Typist 
6. COMMUNICATION 
Communication—General 
Radio—General 
Radio Announcer 
Telegraph Messenger 
Telegraph Operator 
Telephony—General 
Telephone Operator 
Television Technician 


7. DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERV- 
ICE 
Domestic and Personal Service 
Barber 
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Beautician—General 
Hairdresser 
Manicurist 

Building Manager 

Chauffeur 

Domestic Servant 

Elevator Man 

Hotel Management 
Hotel Worker 

Laundry Worker 

Mortician 

Porter and Janitor 


8. EDUCATION 


Education—General 
Administration 
Adult 
College 
Continuation School 
Dean 
Elementary School 
Pre-School and Kindergarten 
Research 
Rural 
Secondary School 
Teaching—General 
Teacher, Special Subjects—General 
Agricultural Teacher 
Art Teacher ° 
Commercial Teacher 
Dancing Teacher 
Dramatic Teacher 
English Teacher 
Extra Curriculum Activities 
Geography Teacher 
Handicraft 
Home Economics Teacher 
Journalism Teacher 
Language Teacher 
Law Teacher 
Mathematics Teacher 
Medicine and Nursing Teacher 
Music Teacher 
Physical Education Teacher 
Physical Education Athletics Coach 
Physics Teacher 
Reading Teacher 
Science Teacher—General 
_ Social Studies and History Teacher 
Visiting Teacher 
Visual and Radio Education 
Vocational and Industrial Education 
—General 
Vocational Guidance 


9. ENGINEERING 


Engineer—General 
Aeronautical Engineer 
Chemical Engineer 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying Engineer 
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Electrical Engineer 
Industrial Engineer 
Management Engineer 
Marine Engineer 
Mechanical Engineer 
Metallurgical Engineer 
Mining Engineer 
Municipal Engineer 
Radio Engineer 
Safety Engineer 
Sanitary Engineer 
Structural Engineer 


Acoustical Engineer 
Heat, Ventilation and Air 
Conditioning 
10. FISHING 
Fishing—General 
Diver 
Whaler 


FOOD AND HOME ECONOMICS 

Butcher 

Caterer 

Cook 

Dietitian 

Food Demonstrator 

Home Economics—General 
Home Demonstrator 
Home Maker 

Hostess 

Institution Manager 

Restaurant Manager 

Tearoom Manager 

Waiter 


12. FORESTRY 


Forestry—General 


13. GOVERNMENT AND _ PUBLIC 


SERVICE 
Government and Publisher Service— 
Federal and State, General 
Politician 
Army Officer and Soldier 
Civil Service Worker 
Coast Guard 
Commissioner 
Customs Officer 
Departmental and Bureau Work 
Foreign Service—General 
Consul 
Diplomat 
Government Clerk 
Governor 
Legislator 
Lighthouse K 
Naval Officer and Sailor 
Postal Worker 


14. 


Prohibition Officer 
Government and Public Service— 
County and City, General 

Court Clerk 

Court Stenographer 

Detective (See Criminologist) 

Fireman 

Judge 

Police Officer 

Probation Officer 

Public Officials—Miscellaneous 
HEALTH 

Health—General 

Chiropractor, Chiropodist 

Dental Hygienist, Dentist 

Dental Mechanic 

Manager 


Medical Research, and Specific (Pub- 


lic Health) Nurse 
Nurse 
Occupational Therapist 
Occulist 
Optometrist and Optician 
Osteopath 
Pharmacist 
Physician and Surgeon 
Physician's Assistant 
Physiotherapist 
Psychiatrist and Mental Hygienist 
Public Health Officer 
Veterinarian 
X-Ray Technician 
Miscellaneous 
LABOR 
Labor—General 
LANGUAGES 
Languages 
Interpreter and Translator 
LAW 
Law—General 
LIBRARY 
Library 
Librarian 
School Librarian 


MANUFACTURING AND INDUS- 


TRIAL EXECUTIVES 
Manufacturing Executive 
Employment Manager 
Foreman 
Industrial Manager 
Inspector 


Personnel Management and Indus- 


trial Relations 


Production Manager 
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20. MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
AND TRADES 
Manufacturing and Factory Workers 
—General 
Aluminum Industry Worker 
Automobile Industry Worker 
Automobile Trades 
Batteryman 
Electrician 
Mechanic 


Brewing and Wine Industry Worker 

Button Industry Worker 

Cellophane and Plastics Industry 
Worker 

Cement Industry Worker 

Chemical Industry Worker 

Clay and Ceramics Industry Worker 


Potter 
Cleaning and Dyeing Industry 
Worker 


Cosmetics Industry Worker 

Drug Industry Worker 

Electrical Equipment Industry 
Worker 

Food Industry 


Baking Industry Worker 
Canning Industry Worker 
Confectionery Industry Worker 
Creamery and Dairy Industry Worker 
Flour Milling Industry Worker 
Sugar Refining Industry Worker 
Furniture Industry 
Furniture Maker and Designer 
Upholsterer 
Garment Industry 
Dressmaker and Seamstress 
Finisher 
Fitter 
Tailor 
Glass Industry Worker 
Hosiery Worker 
Iron Industry Worker 
Jewelry Industry Worker 
Goldsmith 
Silversmith 
Lead Industry Worker 
Lumber Industry Worker 
Logger 
Sawmill Worker 
Match Industry Worker 
Meat Packing Industry Worker 
Millinery 
Oil Industry Worker 
Paint Industry Worker 
Paper Industry Worker 
Paper Box Industry Worker 
Public Utility Worker 


Power Station Worker 
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21. 


22. 


HOUSE 


Rubber Industry Worker 
Ship Building Industry Worker 
Shipyard Worker 
Shoe and Leather Goods Industry 
Worker 
Shoe Repairer 
Soap Industry Worker 
Specialty Manufacturer 
Steel Industry Worker 
Stone Industry Worker 
Textile Industry Worker 
Cotton Industry Worker 
Knit Goods Industry Worker 
Lace Industry Worker 
Linen Industry Worker 
Rayon Industry Worker 
Rugs and Carpets Industry Worker 
Silk Industry Worker 
Weaver 
Woolen Industry Worker 
Tobacco Industry Worker 
Cigar Maker 
Watchmaker and Repairer 
Woodworking Industry 
Cabinet Maker 
Cooper 
Pattern Maker 
W oodcarver 
Miscellaneous 


METAL AND MACHINE TRADES 


Metal and Machine Trades—General 

Blacksmith 

Boiler Maker 

Foundry Worker—General 
Core Maker 
Forge Man 
Grinder 
Moulder 

Locksmith 

Machinist 

Machine Operator—General 
Automatic Screw Machine Operator 
Boring Machine Operator 
Milling Machine Operator 
Planing Machine Operator 
Power Machine Operator 
Punch Press Operator 
Shaping Machine Operator 

Mechanic 

Millwright 

Plater 

Polisher and Buffer 

Solderer 

Stationary Engineman 

Tool and Die Maker 

Welder 


MINING AND QUARRYING 


Mining and Quarrying—General 
Coal Miner 


| 
| 
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Gold Miner 
Quarryman 

Salt Mine Worker 
Tin Miner 


23. PUBLISHING AND PRINTING 
Publishing and Printing—General 
Bookbinder 
Compositor 
Electrotyper 
Engraver 
Linotyper 
Lithographer 
Monotype Operator 
Press Man 
Printing Estimator 
Printing Supervisor 
Proof Reader 
Typesetter 

24. RELIGIOUS WORK 
Religious Work—General 
Educational and Social Worker 
Minister, Priest, etc. 

Missionary 

25. SCIENCE 


Science—General 
Laboratory Technician 
Research Worker 

Anthropologist 

Archaeologist 

Astronomer 

Bacteriologist 

Biologist 

Botanist 

Chemist 
Electrical Chemist 

Climatologist and Meteorologist 

Criminologist 

Economist 

Entomologist 

Explorer 

Geographer 

Geologist 

Geophysicist 

Historian 

Inventor 

Mathematician 

Metallurgist 

Museum Worker 

Paleontologist 

Physicist 

Political Scientist 

Psychologist 

Psychometrist 


Sociologist 

Statistician 

Zoologist 

26. SOCIAL WORK 

Social Work—General 

Case Worker 
Child Welfare Worker 
Delinquents Worker 
Family Worker 
Medical and Psychiatric Worker 

Group Worker and Club Worker 
Boys’ and Girls’ Organizations 
Playground Supervisor 
Recreation Director 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 

Industrial Social Worker 


Settlement Worker 


27. TRANSPORTATION 
Transportation—General 
Aviator 

Government Service 
Airplane Mechanic 
Highway—General 
Teamster 
Truck Driver 
Railroads—General 
Baggageman 
Brakeman 
Conductor 
Dispatcher 
Executive 
Locomotive Fireman 
Locomotive Engineman 
Repair Worker 
Signalman 
Station Agent 
Switchman 
Yardman 
Street Railways—General 
Conductor 
Motorman 
Subway Worker 
Water—General 
Sailor 
Ship Officer 
28. WRITING 
Writing 
Author and Writer—General 
Journalism—General 
Circulation Manager 
Copy Reader 
Editor 
Feature Writer and Columnist 
Reporter 

Novelist 

Poet 

29. General Annotations 
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CURRENT RESEARCH IN OCCUPA- 
TIONAL ADJUSTMENT 


The names of the universities, colleges 
and individuals supplying the information 
are given herewith with key numbers 
which are used after the description of 
each study. M.A. and Ed.M. mean 
Master’s Thesis; Ph.D. and Ed.D. mean 
Doctor's Dissertation. The writer's name 


appears last. 

(1) Buffalo, University of; Edward S. 
ones, Director, Office Personnel Research. 

(2) Chicago, University of, School of 
Business; Arthur W. Kornhauser, Associate 
Professor of Psychology. 

(3) Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege; Elbert K. Fretwell, Professor of Edu- 
cation. 

(4) Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege; Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Educa- 
tion. 

(5) Columbia University, Teachers Col- 
lege; Sarah Sturtevant, Associate Professor 
of Education. 

(6) Harvard University, Graduate School 
of Education; John M. Brewer, Associate 
Professor of Education. 

(7) Kentucky, University of; J. B. 
Miner, Professor and Director of the Per- 
sonnel Bureau. 

(8) Michigan, University of; George 
E. Myers, Professor of Vocational Educa- 
tion and Guidance. 

(9) Minnesota, University of; Guy 
Stanton Ford, Dean of the Graduate School. 

(10) National Junior Personnel Service; 
Anna Y. Reed, Managing Director. 

(11) North Carolina, University of, In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Relations: 
Chase Going Woodhouse, Director. 

(12) Pennsylvania, University of, Whar- 
ton School; Joseph H. Willits, Dean. 

(13) Pennsylvania, University of, De- 
partment of Psychology; Morris S. Viteles, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology. 

(14) Purdue University; G. C. Branden- 
burg, Head, Department of Education. 

(15) Rutgers University, School of Edu- 
cation; C. E. Partch, Dean. 

(16) Stanford University, Graduate School 
of Business; Edward K. Strong, Jr., Profes- 
sor of Psychology. 
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(17) Stanford University, School of Edu- 
cation; Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean. 

(18) Virginia State Board of Education; 
C. J. Hyslup, Assistant Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education. 


1. Special Occupations 

A study of legal training and what con- 
Stitutes persistence towards it. Records of 
Students expecting to enter law were com- 
pared with those not expecting to, and those 
who persisted were compared with those 
dropping out. (M. A.) Thomas Moran, 
Freshman personnel adviser. (1). 

Personality measurements of good and 
poor life insurance salesmen. Personality 
tests (mainly new) are being tried out with 
several hundred insurance agents and com- 
pared with records of success. The investi- 
gation is supported by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Conn. 
Arthur W. Kornhauser. (2). 

Personality tests for department store sales 
girls. Several tests were specially devised in 
an effort to measure personality traits sig- 
nificant in retail selling. These are being 
tried out on groups of good and poor sales 
girls. Honors report for bachelor's degree. 
Janis van Cleef. (2). 

Opportunities for the blind in the field of 
music. By combing the lists of the blind in 
the United States, finding how many are en- 
gaged in the field of music and the work 
they are doing. From these data determin- 
ing the types of musical service which may 
be held out to the blind. With the coopera- 
tion of the American Foundation for the 
Blind. (Ph.D.) Theodore A. Taferner, In- 
structor in Music, New York Institute for 
the Blind. (4). 

A statistical study of women in journalts- 
tic occupations. By studying the life-histories 
of women in various fields of journalism, 
provide information which will be valuable 
to girls who contemplate entering this pro- 
fession. (Ph.D.) Iona M. R. Logie, Teacher 
of English and Vocational Counselor, Hun- 
ter College High School, New York City. 
(4). 

A personnel study of Negro nurses. From 
these questionaire returns from about 200 
nurses, compile data regarding education and 
training, duties performed, earnings, etc. 
With cooperation of National Urban League. 


| 
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Roy N. Anderson, Associate in Guidance 
and Personnel. (4). 

A personnel study of Negro social work- 
ers. From questionaire returns from about 
200 social workers, compile data regarding 
education and training, duties performed, 
earnings, etc. With cooperation of National 
Urban League. Roy N. Anderson, Associate 
in Guidance and Personnel. (4). 

The turnover of psychologists 1919-1933. 
Tabulate by years the resignations and pro- 
motions of psychologists whose names ap- 
~~ in the yearbooks of the American 

sychological Association. (1919-1933.) A 
complete bibliography is being prepared 
covering literature on psychology as a field 
of work. Harry D. Kitson, Professor of 
Education. (4). 

A comparative study of appeals used in 
recruiting missionaries. A study of literature, 
bulletins, etc., by which students are re- 
cruited, with a comparison between argu- 
ments used before the World War and 
those subsequently promulgated. (Ed. D.) 
Lawrence L. Lau, student. (6). 

An example of selection of policemen and 
firemen. A hundred applicants for positions 
as patrolmen and firemen tested. Recom- 
mendations also made to the City Manager 
for promotion to captain in fire department 
and sergeant in police force. J. B. Miner, 
Professor and Director of the University 
Personnel Bureau. (7). 

An experimental study in vocational home 
economics for girls in junior high school. 
Norma Welch, Girls Counselor, Sherrard 
Intermediate School, Detroit, Michigan. (8). 

Education as a Profession—A compilation 
of facts regarding educational employments, 
pertinent > vocational guidance. (Ph.D.) 
Richard A. McGee, Wyomina, Minnesota. 
(9). 

Occupational mobility of farmers with ref- 
erence to certain socio-economic factors 
(Pickens County, S. C.). (Ph.D.) Barnett 
Osborne Williams, Instructor Sociology De- 

ent. (9). 

Occupational histories of public school 
superintendents in the state of Minnesota. 
(M.A.) Leslie J. Gustafson, Student. (9). 

A study of the professional advancement 
of superintendents. (M.A.) George O. Kil- 
dahl, student. (9). 

An analysis of theories and practices in 


the preparation of teachers of art in certain 
selected universities and liberal arts college 
(M.A.) Norvin L. Landskov, student. (9) 

Opportunities for women in dentistry ang 
dental hygiene. Trends in demand, training 
and personal qualifications required, costs oj 
preparation and equipment, conditions oj 
work, rewards, influence of marital status in 
dentistry and dental hygiene as occupations 
for women. Institute of Women's Profes. 
sional Relations. (11). 

Opportunities in business for home eco. 
nomics trained women. Opportunities in 
business—food manufacturing and distribut. 
ing, textile manufacturing and retailing 
hotels, cafeterias, tea rooms, etc., equipment 
manufacturing and retailing, free lance con. 
sulting for advertising and other business 
concerns, writing and editing for newspaper 
and periodicals. Institute of Women’s Pro. 
fessional Relations. (11). 

Opportunities for educated women in de. 
— stores. Openings, rewards, desira. 

le training and personal qualifications, spe- 
cific types of work in department stores 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
(11). 

A study of 9,000 women teaching in col: 
leges, universities, junior colleges and teach- 
ers’ colleges; salaries, training, conditions of 
work, kick etc. Based on data col- 
lected by the U. S. Office of Education 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
(11). 

Radio announcing as a vocation. This is 
to be the ninth in a series of occupational 
studies for use of pupils and teachers in the 
high schools of Virginia. Similar studies 
have already been prepared and distributed. 
C. J. Hyslup. (18). 


2. Status of Guidance 

Student aid in secondary schools of the 
U. S. Analysis of student aid programs in 
386 high schools in 42 states, including 
emergency aid as well as_ scholarship 
(Ph.D.) Verna”A. Carley, Professor of 
cation, Graduate School, Fordham Univer- 
sity. (3). | 

Organized class work in educational and 
vocational information as a part of the guid- 
ance program. The measurement of the re- 
sults of classes in occupational and educa- 
tional information, with a comparison of re- 
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sults among various kinds of classes. G. Partenheimer, Jr., Boy Secretary, Camden 


(Ed.D.) Mildred E. Lincoln, Counselor, 
Monroe High School, Rochester, N. Y. (6). 

Mental hygiene in the school system. A 
study of the literature of mental hygiene, 
with particular relation to its application to 
school situations. (Ed.M.) Mrs. Laura B. 
Linville, student. (6). 

The home room as a guidance agency in 
secondary education. What can the home 
room do, what are the criteria for successful 


| work, and how may the results be measured ? 


(Ed.D.) C. C. Dunsmoor, Director of 


Guidance, West High School, Waterloo, 


ot 


lowa. (6). 

The need of and possibilities for voca- 
itonal guidance for girls at McKinley High 
School, Canton, Ohio. (M.A.)  Leota 
Clarke, Teacher of Chemistry and Advisor 
to Junior Girls, High School, Canton, Ohio. 
(8). 

The status of vocational guidance in the 
public high schools of Illinois. (M.A.) 
Corinne Boucher, Teacher of English, Vir- 
den Community High School, Virden, Illi- 
nois. (8). 

The status and scope of service of deans 
and advisers of girls in the public secondary 
schools of Michigan. (M.A.) M. Lile Fel- 
lows, Dean of Girls, High School, Midland, 
Michigan. (8). 

A study of the need of vocational guid- 
ance in the rural high school. (M.A.) D. 
E. Clay, Superintendent of Schools, Leslie, 
Michigan. (8). 

The origins and present status of voca- 
tional guidance in Catholic high schools and 
academies. By means of a search through 
the literature on Catholic education in the 
U. S. and a survey of institutions, chart the 
progress of the movement in these schools. 
(Ph.D.) Sister Teresa Gertrude, student. 
(4). 

A study of the employment records of 
subnormal pupils trained in St. Paul special 
classes. (M.A.) Rachel Perkins, student. 
(9). 

The follow-up study of a vocational guid- 
ance clinic. The investigation includes the 
follow-up of cases examined and counseled 
at the Vocational Guidance Clinic con- 
ducted at the Camden Y. M. C. A. under 
the direction of Dr. Morris S. Viteles. W. 
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Y. M. C. A. (13). 

The determination of the guidance needs 
of students in Pacific Grove High School 
(M.A.) Ernest K. Bramblett, student. (17). 

Methods of guidance in the four-year high 
school. (M.A.) Julia J. Gunther, student. 
(17). 

The organization of the guidance services 
ina secondary school. (M.A.) 
Harley F. Garrett, student. (17). 

The visiting child guidance clinic of Cali- 
fornia. (M.A.) Phylis Haley, student. (17). 
A study of false guidance 
(M.A.) Thomas F. Humiston, 

(17). 

A mental-educational study of California 
junior college students who intend to be- 
come engineers. (M.A.) Maurice Glen 
Reetz, student. (17). 


3. Tests 

Standardization of prognostic tests in 
typewriting. This continues work done 
earlier with a test using responses on type- 
writer keys for prognosis of typing ability. 
Early results were promising. Ann Brew- 
ington, Assistant Professor. (2). 

The use of tests in an engineering college 
for the selection of engineering specialties 
The use of a battery of tests for freshmen 
in an engineering school pursuing a com- 
mon curriculum, to discover methods of 
choosing specialization for the last three 
years. (Ed.D.) Derwood A. Newman, 
student. (6). 

A test to measure certain abilities as out- 
comes in junior business classes. (Ph.D.) 
John M. Trytten, commercial teacher train- 
ing. (8). 

Analysis of the Minnesota Clerical Apti- 
tude Test. (Ph.D.) Dorothy Mabel An- 
drew, Research Assistant, Employment Insti- 
tute. (9). 

Occupational aptitude and interest tests 
applied to 300 graduate nurses. (M.A.) 
H. Phoebe Gordon, Instructor, School of 
Nursing. (9). 

An evaluation of the comparative and 
composite forecasting efficiency of 15 bases 


agencies. 
student. 


for predicting achievement in a beginning 
foreign language. (Ph.D.) Walter V. 
Kaulfers, student. (17). 


| 


“ht 


4. Vocational Interests, Choices, and 
Abilities 

Determinants in commercial course selec- 
tion by Chicago high school students. This 
is a fairly elaborate questionaire inquiry 
among high school students and their 
parents, trying to find factors related to the 
decision to take commercial courses in high 
school. Honors report for Bachelor's degree. 
E. H. Brewer. (2). 

A study of the effect of occupational 
choices upon scholastic performance. An in- 
vestigation of school marks, correlated with 
the nature and definiteness of occupational 
decisions; an attempt to prove or disprove 
Dr. Eliot's statement concerning the value 
of the life-career motive. (Ed.D.) Archi- 
bald Taylor, Vocational Instructor, Voca- 
tional Guidance Department, Boston Public 
Schools. (6). 

A study of the literature concerning the 
nature of abilities. A review of the writings 
of Spearman, Thorndike, Cox, Hull, and 
others, to discover and compare the current 
theories on general and special abilities and 
their nature and relationships. Jeannette G. 
Friend, student. (6). 

Occupational choices on the secondary 
school level. A study of first and second 
choices by pupils in certain small California 
high schools, with a comparison between 
first and second choices and between choices 
and census requirements. (Ed.D.) James 
H. Bedford, student. (6). 

The vocational interests of adult male 
twins. (Ph.D.) Mrs. Isabel Berman, Re- 
search Assistant, Employment Institute. (9). 

Experimental analysis of motor ability. 
This study is intended to throw light upon 
such questions as: (a) the nature of motor 
ability; (b) the influence of training (edu- 
cability) on motor performance; (c) the ap- 
plicability of specific motor tests in voca- 
tional guidance. Morris S. Viteles. (13). 

An analysis of the distribution of abilities 
in mental defectives and their vocational 
significance. A large battery of tests being 
presented to mental defectives with I. Q's. 
ranging from 50 to 70. These results will 
be analyzed from the viewpoint of distribu- 
tion of abilities in mental defectives and 
from the viewpoint of the significance of 
each test in relation to the vocational ad- 
justment of defectives within and outside 


OCCUPATIONS 


of institutions. Dorothy Durling, student 
(13). 

Relation of motor test performance to 
trade school adjustment. Investigation of te. 
lationship of battery of motor and intellec. 
tual tests to adjustment in trade courses in 
a girls’ trade school. J. L. Otis, Assistant in 
Psychology, Psychological Laboratory. (13) 

Differences in interests between men and 
women. Edward K. Strong, Jr. (16). 

Follow-up of 1927 graduates from college 
over a five-year period relative to their vo. 
cational programs and vocational interest; 


Edward K. Strong, Jr. (16). 


Analysis of vocational choices of students 


in junior high schools. (M.A.) Elizabeth 
W. Stull, student. (17). 

The vocational adjustment of the blind 
A study of the case histories of several hun- 
dred blind workers, in order to ascertain 
their status with respect to amount of edu. 
cation, work experience, earnings, etc. In 
cooperation with the N. Y. State Depart. 
ment of Social Welfare. Roy N. Anderson, 
Associate in Guidance and Personnel. (4). 


5. Occupational Trends and Opportunities 

Occupational opportunities for minors in 
Syracuse, N. Y. (M.A.) Isa M. Cole, 
student. (8). 

Trends in juvenile employment in Phila- 
delphia. A statistical analysis of the records 
of children who have been granted work 
certificates in Philadelphia during the past 
decade or more. Will cover more than 
100,000 cases. (Ph.D.) Edith Duff Gwinn, 
Special Assistant in Charge of Junior Em- 
ployment Service, Board of Public Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia. (4). 

State and national legislation affecting en- 
trance into occupations. The National Per- 
sonnel Service has undertaken the responsi- 
bility of coordinating the different theses 
which will be prepared by a considerable 
group of candidates for the doctorate in the 
department of Personnel Administration, 
Anna Y. Reed, Chairman, in the School of 
Education, New York University. (10). 

Trends in the occupations of women in 
North Carolina. A statistical study based on 
Census figures. Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations. (11). 

Occupational opportunities for junior 
workers in New Jersey. A study of changes 
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| and trends during the past thirty years, with 


emphasis upon recent changes. Mrs. Alice 
Teel and others. (15). 
Occupational opportunities for junior 


| workers in New Jersey. A study of occupa- 
| tional changes and trends in the economic 


life of New Jersey as affecting opportunities 
for the Negro. Social and educational im- 
plications. (Ed.D.) E. E. Hall, student. 
(15). 
Trends in employment and vocational 
training in California. (M.A.) Frederick 
White, student. (17). 


6. Occupational Analysis 

A statistical analysis of individual output 
in industry. Detailed individual output rec- 
ords on routine jobs employing fairly large 
numbers are being assembled and analyzed 
to study variations among individuals, time 
variations, and special influences. (Ph.D.) 
John R. Richards, Research Instructor, De- 
partment of Engineering Extension, Penn- 
sylvania State College, and Arthur W. 
Kornhauser. (2). 

An analysis of work curves and individual 
variations in work, Thus far an intensive 
study of a group of routine office workers 
has been made, with special emphasis on 
production records and psychological test 
data. (Ph.D.) E. J. Kunst. (2). 

Speech and vocation. Rating of teachers 
according to a standard scale for rating of 
speech. To measure the speech of these 
persons by elaborate physical apparatus. 
Determine norms representing the quality of 
speech of the persons measured; also the 
physical correlates of “good” and “bad” 
speech. (Ph.D.) R. C. Pennington, Assis- 
tant Professor, Speech Department, College 
of the City of New York. (4). 

Instruction sheets on specific repair work 
of janitors in public school buildings. To 
provide a series of instruction sheets for re- 
pair jobs most frequently required of public 
school janitors. The study includes direc- 
tions, drawings, sketches, formulae and tool 
and supply lists (M.A.) J. M. Smith, 
student. (14). 

An analysis of the house painter's trade 
for purposes of vocational instruction. De- 
termination of the instructional content of 
the trade by means of occupational and job 
analyses, with suggestions on how the re- 
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sults may be used in unit-trade, part-time 
and evening vocational schools and in ap- 
prenticeship training programs in industry. 
(M.A.) Roy Dimmitt, Professor of Trade 
and Industrial Education. (14). 


7. Guidance in Colleges 

The development of the position of Dean 
of Women as a part of the personnel organ- 
ization in co-educational colleges and univer- 
sities. To describe the origin and to trace 
the growth in importance and in responsi - 
bility of the position of Dean of Women 
as a part of the personnel organization in 
co-educational colleges and universities in 
the United States. (Ph.D.) Lulu Holmes, 
Dean of Women, Drury College, Spring- 
field, Mo. (5). 

The historical development of the person- 
nel movement in American colleges and uni- 
versities. To investigate the important fac- 
tors which have contributed to the develop- 
ment of guidance and of student personnel 
service in American colleges and universi- 
ties; and to obtain a purview of the present 
situation in the field (Ph.D.) Sarah E. 
D. Sturges, student. (5). 

The relationship of certain aspects of the 
curriculum and the guidance program to the 
educational and vocational choices of college 
seniors. To study the time at which voca- 
tional choices are made, the nature of these 
choices, and the relationship of choice to 
achievement in the subjects taken and to 
the program of guidance in the institution. 
(Ph.D.) Hilda Threlkeld, Dean of Women, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. (5). 

A study of procedures for the Dean of 
Women in the small liberal arts college. 
(M.A.) Elva E. Kinney, Dean of Women, 
Greenville College, Greenville, Ill. (8). 


8. Personality and Vocation 

A personality study of men with various 
types of orthopedic disability. A study of 
the case-histories of several hundred blind 
workers, in order to ascertain their status 
with respect to amount of education, work 
experience, earnings, etc. In cooperation 
with N. Y. State Department of Social Wel- 
fare. Roy N. Anderson, Associate in Guid- 
ance and Personnel. (4). 


ry. (13) 
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9. Unemployment 
Census of unemployment in Philadel phia, 
April, 1933. Fifth of annual censuses of 


sample areas of Philadelphia. Analysis by 

sex, age, nativity, occupation, industry, time 

lost, family status, etc. Proportions in sam- 
le applied to city population. Emmett H. 
elch, Research Associate. (12). 


10. Guidance and Economics 
A study of current beliefs and opinions 
on economic and occupational topics. A 
study, by means of a graded scale, of re- 
actions to specific statements on important 
topics in economics and occupational in- 
formation, with comparisons based on race, 
sex, economic levels, ages, etc. (Ph.D.) 
Rex B. Cunliffe, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 

versity, New Brunswick, N. J. (6). 


11. School Drop-Outs 


A study of drop-outs from school. An 
investigation of the causes of leaving school 
by children of the Harvard Growth Study. 
(Ph.D.) Howard C. Seymour, Assistant 
Graduate School of Education. (6). 


12. Vocations of College Graduates 

Material success of college graduates as re- 
lated to college success. Am attempt to de- 
termine relation between material success 
after graduation and scholastic grades, per- 
sonal ratings, and intelligence test scores. 
Reports secured from several groups of 
graduates every five years after graduation. 
G. C. Brandenburg, Head of Department of 
Education. (14). 


CONFERENCE IN CAMP 

Mendelssohn wrote “Songs without 
Words,’ Ford Maddox Ford wrote “No 
More Parades,” and NOC said ‘No 
Speeches.” A conference without speeches 
was held, August 28 to September 2, at 
Camp Stevens, Johnsonburg, N. J., under 
the auspices of NOC. Teachers of guid- 
ance, directors and supervisors of guid- 
ance, and “working counselors,” from 
New England, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania were called together to 
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do a job of group thinking. Seventy. 
seven such persons participated. To this 
number must be added another score 
trustees of the National Vocational Guid. 
ance Association, who held a number of 
meetings of their own; technicians in 
guidance, including most of the member 
of the Technical Committee of NOC, who 
also conferred together; and a few ver 
special guests invited for very special rea- 
sons creditable to all concerned. 

The objectives of the Northeastern 
Conference, as stated in the preliminary 
program, were: (1) To mobilize the 
best thought of outstanding ‘working 
counselors,’ and to set it down so that it 
may be used profitably, with variations, 


‘by counselors in any community. (2) To 


present to the conferees the most recent 
thought and practice in the field of guid- 
ance. (3) To demonstrate in the North- 
eastern area the possibilities of similar 
conferences in the South, the Middle 
West, and the Pacific Coast region.” All 
these objectives, and others, were achieved 
to say nothing of invaluable by-products, 
and we hear that a good time, as well 
as a profitable one, was had by all. NOC 
profited not least of all. 


It is scarcely too much to say that the 
conferees carried away a new vision, or 
revivified sense, of the place and function 
of vocational guidance in “‘a planned so- 
ciety.” For during the week they dis- 
cussed economic backgrounds and social 
aims, and took thought of the morrow. 
The studies relating to occupational trends 
and occupational distribution, described 
by Walter V. Bingham and Harold F. 
Clark with special emphasis on the pre- 
diction of demand and supply in occu- 
pations and on a desirable redistribution 
of people occupationally in accordance 
with social need, aroused great interest. 
The practical and idealistic implications of 
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the NRA program were an added 
ferment. 

The general sessions, each beginning 
with a panel discussion, covered a wide 


' variety of subjects: occupational trends 


and distribution; evaluation of guidance; 
aptitude tests as a basis for counseling; 
personality as a factor in occupational ad- 


| justment; the teeching of occupations; 


“New Deal.” 


economics and vocational guidance; arti- 
culation of school and college; the activ- 
ities of the Federal Government under the 
The membership divided 
itself into five so-called ‘horizontal’ 
groups, comprising junior high school 
counselors, senior high school counselors, 
directors of city guidance programs, col- 
lege personnel officers and college teachers 
of training courses in guidance. Each 
group discussed its own problems, then 
the conferees re-distributed themselves in 
“vertical” groups for consideration of 
functional problems: assembling occu- 
pational information; teaching courses in 
occupational opportunities; analyzing in- 
dividual abilities; counseling; professional 
and vocational education; placement; fol- 
low-up and evaluation. 

On Friday each of the 12 groups or 
committees formulated recommendations, 
which were voted on at the closing gen- 
eral session on Saturday morning. Three 
ratings were used in voting on each of the 
102 recommendations submitted to the 
conference; these were, ‘Very important,” 
“Important,” and ‘Disapproved.’” The 
recommendation receiving the largest 
number of votes under the “Very Impor- 
tant” rating called for “the development 
of ways and means of assembling and dis- 
tributing current information on occupa- 
tional trends, with special reference to 
changes in the absorptive capacity of dif- 
ferent occupations.” Ranking next was 
the recommendation that “the occupa- 
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tional bibliography prepared by Mr. Par- 
ker be published in full and currently 
maintained."” This received the largest 
number of favorable votes 
combined ratings of 
and “Important.” 


under the 


“Very important” 


Both of these recommendations related 
to enterprises already under way as NOC 
activities and reported at the first meeting 
of the Conference. Studies of occupa- 
tional trends will follow the preliminary 
studies in methodology being conducted 
by Dr. Bingham of the Personnel Re- 
search Federation under NOC auspices, 
while the studies of Dr. Clark and Dr. 
Gooch in occupational distribution and 
redistribution will be put to practical use 
by NOC in program-making. The biblio- 
gtaphy, shown at the conference and de- 
scribed in this issue of the magazine, has 
been prepared by Willard E. Parker as 
a member of the NOC staff. The impor- 
tance ascribed by the Conference members 
to these activities is gratifying assurance 
that they tend in the direction of real 
usefulness to guidance workers. Other 
recommendations indicate, by specific re- 
quest or by pointing at needs, various 
ways in which NOC may help. Still 
others are concerned with broad principles 
and policies and particular tasks of the 
vocational guidance movement. Refer- 
ence will be made to them in the fuller 
report of the Conference which will ap- 
pear in the next number of Occupations, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 

In part, the success of the Conference 
may be ascribed to its setting or locale 
or environment, or whatever one may 
choose to call it. By invitation of Presi- 
dent Davis of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Conference was held in a 
camp village among the trees ‘way up in 
the hills of New Jersey. The easy in- 
formality of camp life was apparently 
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conducive to a free familiar interchange 
of ideas in the meeting rooms. The Con- 
ference coincided with the last week of 
camp activities for a group of boys from 
high schools and preparatory schools who 
were being helped to decide whether they 
wanted to become engineers; this was part 
of the setting of the adult conference. 
Professor Lott, in charge of the camp on 
behalf of Stevens Institute, was an ex- 
cellent host and received a vote of ap- 
preciation. President Davis could not be 
present because of the death of his wife. 
Resolutions thanking him for placing the 
camp at the disposal of the Northeastern 
Conference, and expressing sympathy in 
his bereavement, were adopted. 


R. G. F. 


NOC PERSONALS 


“Vocational guidance to be initial step 
in movement for student rehabilitation,” 
is the striking title of an article written 
by Harold G. Campbell for the Brooklyn 
Times-Union. ‘One of the most impor- 
tant problems facing the educational au- 
thorities at the present time is that of 
bringing the public schools of the country 
into harmony with the aims and purposes 
of the National Recovery program.” In 
these ringing words the writer expresses 
recognition of the fact that the traditional 
curriculum must be supplemented by such 
guidance and training as wil! enable the 
individual boy or girl to cope with new 
conditions, new forces, new philosophies. 
To the readers of Occupations, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Magazine, who have seen 
the report of Dr. Campbell's Committee 
on Public School Administration in the 
article ‘A Conference in Conference’ in 
the June issue, these words will be but 
another evidence of his progressive think- 
ing in the educational field. 


The United States Employment Service 
has appointed a tri-partite advisory coun- 
cil with equal representation for em- 
ployer, employe, and consumer to direct 
the government's re-employment policy 
and assure the disposition of problems 
“impartially and with freedom from 
political influence.” The wisdom of the 
Secretary of Labor, who is herself a mem- 
ber of the National Occupational Con- 
ference, is indicated by the fact that Miss 
Perkins has appointed to the committee 
under the chairmanship of Robert M. 
Hutchins, President of the University of 
Chicago, nine members of NOC. They 
are Messrs. Arthur, Bruére, Dennison. 


Dietz, Leeds, Leiserson, Robertson, | 


Trabue, and Willits. 
—o— 

It is a common failing of the professor 
to think of the college as an institution 
of the supporting trustees, by the all-wise 
faculty, and for the best students. The 
practical administrator, especially the city 
superintendent, quickly learns that the 
schools are of the people, by the people 
and for all the youngsters. He need not 
be any less the leader when he keeps the 
parents, the business men and women, 
and the workers informed about his pol- 
icies. He joins the Rotary Club, the 
Chamber of Commerce, and—well, if he 
were canny, he would join the labor union 
too if it would let him. Chase Going 
Woodhouse (which is to say, Mrs. Wood- 
house) is a professor at the North Caro- 
lina College for Women and has a vision 
and a purpose. She not only joins but 
has just become President of the Na- 
tional Association of Altrusa Clubs, the 
members of which have a wide influence 
throughout the country. At the NOC 
Northeastern Regional Conference she 
told us something of her plans for fur- 
ther interesting Altrusa in vocational 
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it Service guidance. As Director of the Institute of 
acy cOun- Women’s Professional Relations she is 
for em. conducting, under a grant from the Car- 
to direct negie Corporation, several intensive stud- 
at policy ies of professions for women. 

Problems 
m from While returning home from the NOC 
m of the Northeastern Regional Conference at 
f a mem- Johnsonburg, N. Ine Anthony M. Gold- 
ral Con- berger was suddenly taken ill in Scranton. 
hat Miss So severe was the attack that an immedi- 
ymmittee ate operation had to be performed. His 
bert M condition is improving very satisfactorily. 
ersity of However, it is possible that he will be 
_ in the Moses Taylor Hospital in Scranton 
ennison, for some time. Those of us who have 
Rites had the privilege of knowing Dr. Gold- 
. berger these past years admire his scholar- 
ship and love him as a man. We wish 

rofessor him a speedy recovery. 

—o— 
ee When he is not case-conferring in 
Providence or seminaring in Cambridge, 
the cis Richard D. Allen is summering at Jack- 
hat the ' son in the White Mountains. So it is not 
surprising to find him reminding the 
eam superintendents and headmasters of New 
ced not Hampshire, at their four-days’ institute, 
_ held at Keene during August (reported in 
ap ) the Manchester Union), that in the past 
P the schools “have been on a patent medi- 
cine system whereby there was mass pre- 
eS scription instead of diagnosis of indi- 
— vidual cases. The schools must safeguard 
os ) the choice of the pupil and help him over- 
come his own limitations. For a success- 
Caro ful guidance program the study of in- 
aoe ; dividual differences should be recognized, 
‘a but | adjustments should be made in school 
“ od programs and the scholar should be meas- 
“a oe ured not in terms of percentage but in 
accordance with a standardized test.” It 
hoor is safe to assume that these New Hamp- 
e she shire folks heard a lot more of the 
fer speaker’s sound doctrine and practice, 
tional which they could read with great profit in 
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the book which will be reviewed in the 
next issue of Occupations, the V ocational 
Guidance Magazine. 

Another evidence of Dr. Allen's guid- 
ance activity is the issuance by the De- 
partment of Research and Guidance of the 
Providence Public Schools, of a mimeo- 
gtaphed pamphlet listing and describing 
the opportunities for free vocational train- 
ing in that city. The study was made by 
counselors and teachers in the junior and 
senior high schools. It should serve as 
an incentive and model for similar pro- 
jects in other cities. 


In launching a project for the cooper- 
ation of private and public institutions of 
higher learning and vocational training in 
Minnesota, whereby thousands of unem- 
ployed youth will be brought back to 
school, Governor Olson gives credit to 
Lotus D. Coffman, President of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, for originating the 
project. Funds will probably be granted 
by the Federal Government under a 
“made work” plan for unemployed 
teachers and students. According to the 
St. Paul Press, Dr. Coffman emphasizes 
the fact that “if we neglect youth in our 
effort to recover prosperity, we shall pay 
heavily a few years hence. In fact, we 
shall pay more heavily than if we neglect 
any other age group, although, of course, 
no group should be neglected. We should 
not pauperize youth. We should not as- 
sume that our mission is to furnish relief 
to distressed institutions. We should not 
advocate an educational plan which per- 
mits the employment of superannuated or 
incompetent teachers, even though they 
are out of work. We should not think in 
terms of the amount of money we can 
obtain, nor should we think of any per- 
sonal gain that may accrue to any or to all 
of us. We should keep our eyes fastened 
steadfastly upon the youth of our state, 


- 
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upon what we can do for them in the 


present emergency.” 
Since the organization of the Employ- 


ment Stabilization Research Institute at 
the University of Minnesota, Marion R. 
Trabue has taken an important part in 
its activities. When establishment of the 
Adjustment Service in New York City 
was contemplated he was called in to 
organize the Division of Diagnosis. 
When the National Occupational Con- 
ference came into being, he was made a 
member of the Technical Committee. 
During this entire period he was on leave 
of absence from the University of North 
Carolina to which institution he now re- 
turns. In the field of guidance Dr. 
Trabue’s name has become most closely 
associated with the “‘occupational pat- 
tern” which he has developed as a most 
valuable aid in the counseling process. 
In a recent article in the Educational 
Outlook, published by the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of Pennsylvania, 
he points out that a modest beginning 
has been made in determining some of the 
trait patterns that characterize successful 
persons in various occupations. ‘In some 
of their interests, abilities, aptitudes, and 
personal traits, it has been found that 
nurses, sales-girls, and stenographers are 
much alike, but in other traits each oc- 
cupational group differs markedly from 
the others. There is a certain amount of 
evidence that similar differences and like- 
nesses would be revealed by research 
among the groups that obtain satisfaction 
from different avocational activities.” He 


emphasizes the need for guidance in the 
building of both vocational and avoca- 
tional curricula and asserts that ‘‘the pro- 
cess of instruction is itself best under. 
stood as one of guidance.’” And thus he 
evolves the title of his article, “Guidance 
—the Essence of Modern Education.” 


OUR PICTURE PAGES 


Readers who have enjoyed the Hogarth 
engravings, a second set of which ap- 
pears in this number of the magazine, 
will be interested to know that, accord- 
ing to present plans, Japan will shortly be 
represented by a group of prints relating 
to occupations. Some French prints used 
in vocational guidance have been prom- 
ised us for reproduction in an early issue. 
Let’s be internationally-visually minded, 
and take a world occupational tour in 
pictures. Who will help us add to our 
vocational guidance art gallery of the na- 
tions? England, Japan, France, and—we 
publish the magazine nine times a year. 


HENRY SUZZALLO 


Henry Suzzallo, President of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, and a member of the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference, died 
September 25 at a hospital in Seattle. 
This saddening news reaches us at the 
moment of going to press. An apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Suzzallo’s great contributions 
to education will appear in the next issue 
of this magazine. 
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MILO H. STUART 


With the passing of Milo H. Stuart, 
the cause of guidance in the schools lost 
an earnest advocate and friend. No edu- 
cator was more aware of the problems 
which young men and women face in 
finding their abilities and a wholesome 
life interest. So deep was Mr. Stuart's 
consciousness of the need for guidance 
that he constantly endeavored to enlist 
every educational agency to do its part in 
guiding each youth to a worthy life 
career. 

Guidance of youth was at the heart of 
Mr. Stuart's educational philosophy. In 
one of the last documents which he wrote 
while principal of the Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Mr. Stuart said, “The Arsenal 
Technical Schools has committed itself to 
the thesis that guidance of youth is its 
major function and endeavor has been 
made to turn every resource of the school 
to this all-important task.”” In that same 
connection, he wrote further, ‘Teachers 
are more than agents in handing down 
facts and subject-matter; they are active 
participants in a great plan of molding 
human lives.’” In the last major work 
which Mr. Stuart directed—the reorgani- 
zation of the junior high school program 
for Indianapolis—he took care that the 
best forms of youth guidance should be 
provided. The first objective which he 
stated for the junior high school was “‘to 
assist the pupil to discover his interests, 
aptitudes and capacities by self-analysis 
and through exploratory and try-out 
courses. . .’’ His second objective was 
“to establish immediate or ultimate life 
goals in terms of apparent interests and 
recognized aptitudes. . .” 


Placing guidance thus at the head of 
the objectives for the junior high school, 
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Mr. Stuart was diligent to provide means 
for achieving the ends which he had set. 
In his discussion with teachers and others 
working with him in formulating his 
plans, Mr. Stuart was always alert to find 
a new approach or a new method which 
would contribute to guidance aims. But 
while he fully appreciated the refinements 
of educational organization and tech- 
niques which the guidance movement de- 
mands, and while he utilized these to 
whatever degree they were available, Mr. 
Stuart believed guidance was much more 
than mechanics. He saw in the guidance 
movement the impetus for redirecting the 
efforts of teachers, a basis for reorganiza- 
tion of curricula and an urge for a new 
professional outlook and vision. 

Mr. Stuart's influence for and contribu- 
tions to the guidance movement in his 
own city and throughout the nation at 
large will be grievously and sadly missed. 

De Witt S. MoRGAN 
Principal, Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis 


ALICE ROHDE DAVIS 

However briefly and no matter in what 
country or circumstance one met Alice 
Rohde Davis one remembers her vividly. 
“The clearest memory to me,” said her 
life-long friend John Elliott, ‘‘is the joy 
with which she lived. All the events of 
life were matters of deep interest and 
happiness for her. She was very quiet 
but there was always the keen zest for 
everything that might be seen or done or 
known.” 

Her ways of work and living were so 
completely without the color of compe- 
tition, so conspicuously appropriate to 
the perspective of her character, that her 
best friends do not find it easy now to 
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single out the achievements which gave 
her professional distinction. Following 
an interest in medicine which she shared 
with her brother, Dr. Max Rohde, and 
in chemistry, she came from Illinois, after 
graduation from the University of Chi- 
cago, to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Johns Hopkins University 
where she received the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine in 1910. Her independent 
research in physiological chemistry seems 
to have begun in 1910 when she went 
abroad as a Mary Putnam Jacobi Fellow 
to work with Emil Fischer in Berlin, and 
it was continued through three years with 
John Abel of Johns Hopkins and two 
years with Dr. Whipple of the University 
of California. She then was Professor of 
Organic Chemistry at the Margaret Mor- 
rison School of Carnegie Institute of 


Technology, which was followed by an 
appointment for research under Dr. Bene- 
dict of the Cornell Medical School. 
Through these years her researches were 
reported in publications of recognized 
high merit. 

In 1920 she married Harvey Nathaniel 
Davis, then Professor of Mechanical 
Engineering at Harvard University, now 
President of Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology. Her children are Marion and 
Nathaniel. 


The tragedy of her death in a motor 
accident on August 22, in her fifty-second 
year, put an abrupt end to a life rich in 
adventure, fruitful in scientific produc- 
tion, and influential in the communities 
of scholarship where she was at home. 


MARGARET CHENEY FIFE 


Cro 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


NOVEMBER 16-17. 
tion, in New York City. 


Annual Conference of the Personnel Research Federa- 


DECEMBER 6-9. Annual Convention of the American Vocational Associ- 


ation, in Detroit. 


FEBRUARY 22-25. Annual Meetings, 


in Cleveland, of 


National Vocational Guidance Association. 

National Association of Deans of Women. 

National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls. 
Personnel and Guidance Association. 


Personnel Research Federation. 


National College Personnel Association. 
Teachers College Personnel Association. 


FEBRUARY 26-MARCH 2. 
in Cleveland :— 
Department of Superintendence. 
Department of Secondary Education. 
Department of Secondary School Principals. 
Department of Vocational Education. 


Convention of National Education Associatior, 
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KEEPING THE RECORD 


News of the National Vocational Guidance Association 


NEWS OF THE BRANCHES 
Edited by 
Roy N. ANDERSON 

(May we ask that the secretaries of the 
various branches send reports to Dr. Ander- 
son at Room 203, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, after each 
meeting, 50 that this column may be a truly 
representative and comprehensive medium 
for the exchange of worthwhile and interest- 
ing ideas —EbITOR) 


Central New York Branch 

This branch held a_ reorganization 
meeting on June 8 and it was demon- 
strated that interest in guidance was not 
only alive in this district but also “rarin’ 
to go.” At the meeting there were 25 
representatives from social work, indus- 
trial service, character-training organiza- 
tions, public schools, Syracuse University, 
and representatives from the city and 
state. The group expressed their strong 
desire to continue the branch and also to 
build it stronger and better to the end 
that it may function in the affairs of the 
city of Syracuse. It was decided to con- 
duct the fall and winter meetings on the 
conference plan so that the entire mem- 
bership may participate in and benefit 
from the discussions at such meetings. 
The following officers were elected to 
serve until a complete slate is voted on 
in the fall. William J. Night, Rehabili- 
tation Bureau, State Education Depart- 
ment was chosen as Acting President and 
Jean Briggs as Acting Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Teachers College Branch, Columbia 
University 

About 125 attended the annual Vo- 
cational Guidance Tea given by the 
Teachers College Branch during the sum- 
mer session at Columbia University. One 
of the interesting features of the tea was 
a skit put on by the students, “Voca- 
tional Guidance Gets the Air.’ In ad- 
dition to the students majoring in Guid- 
ance and Personnel there many 
guests of honor who are engaged in per- 
sonnel work in New York City. A large 
number of former students also returned 
for the occasion in order to renew old 
acquaintances. 


were 


Northeastern Ohio Branch 


Plans have been made for the first 
meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. This will 
be held on October 27 at the time of the 
sectional meeting of the Northeastern 
Ohio Teachers Association. The speaker 
for the occasion will be Frank Slutz, lec- 
turer and writer, of Dayton, Ohio. Dr. 
Slutz’ subject will be ‘Personality Factors 
in Vocational Adjustment.” His talk will 
then be discussed from the viewpoint of 
the manufacturer by James D. Lyle, Per- 
sonnel Director of Fisher Body Com- 
pany; from that of the retailer by Jay 
Iglauer, Comptroller of the Halle Broth- 
ers Department Store; and from that of 
public utilities by Charles F. Henderson, 
Director of Public Relations for the East 
Ohio Gas Company. 
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The new officers for the coming year 
are: President, Frank P. Whitney, Princi- 
pal of Collingwood High School; Vice- 
President, Louis Welton; Treasurer, Flor- 
ence L. Rittenburg; Recording Secretary, 
May B. Thompson; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Frances Manor. Mildred Hickman, 
in her capacity of President ex officio, 
will continue her splendid work in build- 
ing up this branch. 

Virginia Association 

During the past few months the work 
of the Virginia Association has been car- 
ried on by the Executive Committee and 
this will culminate in a general meeting 
to be held in Richmond during Thanks- 
giving week. The attention of the organ- 
ization has centered around the follow- 
ing activities: 

1. The local organizations have been 
encouraged, and several meetings have 
been held with varying degrees of suc- 
cess. In these local meetings an attempt 
is made to bring together local leaders 
in clubs, churches, and other organiza- 
tions to discuss problems of common con- 
cern and to make plans for cooperative 
effort in order that more efficient guid- 
ance service may be rendered. 

2. News letters have been sent to per- 
sons known to be interested in guidance 
in an attempt to keep them informed and 
to secure their cooperation in promoting 
the work of the Guidance Committee 
working in connection with the Virginia 
Curriculum Revision Program. 

3. Preparation for the Thanksgiving 
meeting 1s developing along three lines: 
(a) Each county in the state has been in- 
vited to send an exhibit which will show 
the best features of its guidance work. 
The exhibit may consist of booklets, 
posters, files of material, units of work 
with teaching material, original dramati- 
zations, or other representative items. 
Books for the guidance shelf in the school 
will be given as prizes. (b) One of the 


city schools will stage a pageant showing 
the occupational fields in the state of Vir. 
ginia. This pageant is to be prepared 
and directed by Bessie M. Mottley, 
who is President of this Association 
(c) The third feature of the program 
will be an informal report and discus. 
sion led by teachers who have carried on 
experimental guidance programs during 
the year as part of their curriculum re- 
vision work. Out of these experiments 
typical guidance programs of the rural, 
junior high and senior high school are 
being developed. The discussion should 
prove very fruitful in developing a work. | 
able state-wide guidance program. | 


Alliance, Ohio 

A report comes from E. B. Studebaker, 
Coordinator, of Alliance Continuation 
Schools, that he is editing a series of vo- 
cational guidance bulletins as President of 
the Alliance Teachers Association. The 
purpose is to stimulate a desire among 
teachers and citizens to initiate some defi- 
nite vocational guidance activities. The 
bulletins are being sent to 185 teachers, 
principals, and supervisors in the Alliance 
Public Schools. 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 

This Association held two meetings in 
the spring in conjunction with School- 
men’s Week at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. At the first meeting there were 
two speakers, S. Howard Patterson, Pro- 
fessor of Economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Harold F. Clark of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dr. Patterson discussed the educational 
implications of recent economic changes. 
“Although there are no more worlds to 
conquer,” Dr. Patterson said, “there are 
social and spiritual frontiers of today 
analogous to the physical frontiers of yes- 
terday. There is a social adaptation as 
challenging as the economic adaptation, 
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represented by the conquest of the wilder- 
ness. Although immaterial rather than 
material, these barriers of selfishness and 
ignorance may be more formidable than 
the Great American Desert. Educators 
rather than pedagogues, and statesmen 
rather than politicians, will assume the 
new leadership.” 

Dr. Clark spoke on recent economic 
trends and their effect on humanity. He 
gave as reasons for unemployment the 
increased multiplicity of machines and the 
marked tendency towards specialization. 
“The idea that a person can fit into one 

sition and one only is all nonsense,” 
he said. “The biologists have disproved 
this popular notion, but it still persists. 
Interest in occupations is determined so- 
cially and not biologically. A person 
should have competency for a wide range 
instead of for one occupation alone. 
Then, when one particular occupation is 
shut off, he can go into another without 
the feeling that all his training has gone 
for naught.” Dr. Clark stressed the need 
of vocational guidance workers for in- 
formation on trends in occupations. This 
information they need both in advising 
the training of our young people and in 


contributing toward a socially sound oc- 
cupational distribution of the population. 

At the second meeting, probable trends 
in commerce, the professions, and manu- 
facturing (with their effects and demands 
on education) were discussed respectively 
by Charles Lyon Chandler, of the Corn 
Exchange Bank of Philadelphia; John H. 
Minnick, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Pennsylvania; and 
Ewan Clague, Director of Research of the 
Community Council of Philadelphia. 

—o— 
SCHOLARSHIP NEEDS 

The New Orleans Vocational Guidance 
Association has been cooperating with va- 
rious local organizations in an effort to 
secure national support for their cam- 
paign to secure federal funds for schol- 
arships. They are hopeful of obtaining 
recognition of the need for some relief or 
other funds for this purpose; especially 
since the Director of the Federal Emerg- 
ency Relief Administration has recog- 
nized the principle of applying relief 
funds to providing relief for rural schools 
and teachers. Such assistance would aid 
in preventing what is now a severe na- 
tional stringency in scholarship facilities 

JAMEs E. SIDEL 


Cre 


SOCIETY MUST CHOOSE 


With the disappearance of juvenile labor and old occupations society 
is faced with the problem of training and retraining for vocation and 


avocation and leisure. 


If the schools do not educate and care for the 


youth of the land, what will become of them? Society is facing a choice 
for youth. Will it choose more education or will it let youth take the 
road of idleness and crime?—WILLIAM J. BOGAN, Superintendent of 
Schools, Chicago, in an address at the convention of the National Edu- 


cation Association, 1933. 
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VOCATIONS IN VACATIONS 


News of Summer-Time Activities 


WHEN LADIES MEET 

What is the status of women in occu- 
pations and what is their outlook for the 
future? Is the apparent overcrowding 
real? Are certain fields offering fewer 
real opportunities than heretofore? Do 
signs point to hopeful development along 
new lines? In fact, is there hope of our 
bringing any order out of the chaos of 
uncertainty, at least enough to enable us 
to establish a few signposts that may be 
of some help to Mary Ann and Betsey 
Jane who have to choose now along what 
lines they will build for the future? 

With these large questions before them 
a vigorous group of business and profes- 
sional women recently set about the tre- 
mendous job of trying to find sane and 
reasonable answers, based on facts as they 
know them and the wisdom of experi- 
ence. They tried to rule out wishful 
thinking which might paint rosy colors 
where they did not belong. The pro- 
cedure used by the group warranted re- 
sults which at least should not be sneezed 
at. The best knowledge and experience 
of everyone present was drawn upon to 
aid in building a many-dimensional pic- 
ture of what occupations will hold for 
women. 

The occasion was the biennial con- 
vention of the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, held at the Hotel Stevens at Chi- 
cago in July, where an important feature 
of the program was a two-day Institute 
of Occupations under the chairmanship 
of Frances Cummings, Educational Di- 
rector of the Federation. The Institute 


was made up of round tables covering 
thirty important fields of work, as fol- 
lows: Accounting and bookkeeping, ad- 
vertising and promotion, aviation, com- 
mercial art, cosmetology, credit manage- 
ment, finance, general office positions, 
home economics, hotel and restaurant 
positions, insurance, journalism, legal 
profession, library work, medicine, mo- 
tion pictures, music, nursing, office 
management, osteopathy, ownership and 
management, personnel and employment 
management, public office, radio, railroad 
positions, real estate, retail store service, 
secretarial work, social work, and 
teaching. 

For some years Occupational Round 
Tables have been a vital part of the con- 
vention program, providing opportunity 
for Federation members in many fields of 
work to meet representative women in 
their own occupations throughout the 
country, to discuss new developments and 
methods, and professional standards, and 
seek the solution of knotty individual 
problems. 

This year the times seemed to demand 
a broader point of view. In line with 
the increasing interest and responsibility 
the clubs are taking in contributing to 
the solution of problems in their com- 
munities, it was especially appropriate 
that the round tables should be directed 
to yield results of value to all business 
and professional women at a time when 
they are everywhere calling for light on 
trends in their respective fields. A uni- 
fied program for all the round tables was 
therefore arranged, the common theme to 
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be, “What is the present status of women 
in this field of work and what is their 
outlook for the future?” 

To focus attention clearly on the cen- 
tral theme each speaker was asked to an- 
swer the following questions in regard 
to her own work: Is the field on the 
whole overcrowded now? What do you 
think the outlook will be when business 
conditions are more normal? Do you 
know of any branches of your general 
field which can absorb more women 
workers now? Later? And also this 
other question: Can you suggest any 
new and relatively untried possibilities 
for women in any field? 

About 2,000 business and professional 
women took part in these round tables 
when the curtain went up on July 10 and 
11 on thirty sessions. Seven occupational 
groups met simultaneously, but the 
schedule was so arranged that those in- 
terested in several related lines could at- 
tend four sessions of particular appeal. 
For instance those engaged in retail store 
service might also choose to attend the 
round tables on advertising and promo- 
tion, personnel and employment manage- 
ment, and credit management; the office 
worker might be attracted to office man- 
agement, secretarial work, and account- 
ing and bookkeeping. Special breakfasts 
were arranged to accommodate the large 
numbers from all fields who were in- 
terested in a discussion of the future of 
such new fields as aviation, radio, and 
motion pictures. 

In preparing for the round tables an 
effort was made to tap all sources of data 
and possible studies revealing facts as to 
the status of women in fields of work; 
appropriate material was also selected 
from the occupational file of the Federa- 
tion; and proof-sheets of Miss Breckin- 
ridge’s Women in the Twentieth Century 
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gave additional facts and figures of value. 
Thus were wheels set in motion to gather 
facts and more facts which would give 
those at the round tables something to 
“put their teeth into’’ and (if the meta- 
phor isn’t getting mixed!) would serve as 
bait to catch further information. 

Now for the personnel. From an oc- 
cupational list of perhaps 1,500 possible 
speakers invitations to chairmen, co-chair- 
men, and speakers were issued, divulging 
enough of the plan to whet the appetite 
of those invited and to enable them to 
understand the responsibility of an 
assignment. Then the fun began in 
earnest! Refusals, acceptances, changings 
of mind, unforeseen trips to the Pole, 
sudden decisions to put for Timbuctoo, 
telegrams—a turmoil of activity. To get 
acceptances from thirty qualified chair- 
men, thirty qualified co-chairmen, and 
thirty times five or more engaging 
speakers carefully selected to represent 
within each occupation a wide geograph- 
ical distribution and divergent types of 
positions—that was accomplishment! For 
example, the program arranged for the 
round table on Journalism showed a 
journalist from Washington, D. C., a fea- 
ture writer from North Carolina, an edi- 
tor and publisher from South Dakota, a 
society editor from Idaho, a ghost writer 
from Ohio, a university editor from II- 
linois, and a reporter from Indiana! 

At the various sessions the chairman, 
presiding, introduced the co-chairman, 
who was off to a good start when she 
briefly reviewed the situation in her oc- 
cupation as she saw it, drawing on all the 
facts at her disposal, including figures 
and statements and opinions sent her 
from the National Office. Her review 
served as a spring board for the discus- 
sion. In ten-minute talks the speakers 
then described the outlook in their re- 
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OCCUPATIONS 


spective types of work, and a period of 
free discussion followed each speech. 

The two-hour session was only the 
start. It was not nearly long enough to 
permit everyone to present the details 
that would give just the right value of 
light and shade in the picture of her oc- 
cupation, but each crowded into it all she 
could, and at the close of the session the 
chairman, co-chairman and others speci- 
fied, plus the recorder, went into a 
huddle and boiled down into 500 words 
a statement which they agreed covered 
the conclusions reached. 

The office of the Educational Secretary 
took on the flash and speed of a news- 
paper office. Recorders dashed to the 
typing room and ripped off the state- 
ments, whisking them into the next room 
to the clutching hands of the Clearing 
Committee, a carefully selected group of 
women experienced in vocational guid- 
ance, vocational education, and the prob- 
lems of employment. They deserve a 
volume of commendation for the skill 
and enthusiasm with which they carried 
out their assigned work—to edit each 
summary so that at the concluding din- 
ner of the Institute the results of the 
round tables might be made public. At 
six o'clock on the evening of the second 
day they had completed their task and 
had selected from among the thirty those 
representative summaries which were to 
be read at the dinner, presided over by 
Marty Stewart, National Education Chair- 
man of the Federation. 


The reports, now on file at the office 
of the Federation, present a picture of 
many facets, with the light striking one 
and deep shade another. In some cases 
the shade seems merely a temporary 
eclipse due to the ax of economy; in 
others it seems a more fundamental fault, 
resulting from lack of care in selection 


for training, and the admission of great 
numbers to training. In some cases lack 
of good legislation casts a shadow which 
means cut-throat competition undermin- 
ing the progress of the well trained and 
fully equipped. To do justice to the con- 
tent of the reports would require con. 
siderable study and interpretation. It is 
the present plan to print brief sum- 
maries of the findings for the use of those 
who were present at the sessions and for 
others, at a nominal cost, until the Sup- 
ply is exhausted. 

An inkling of the material which was 
brought out in the reports can be gained 
from a few of the conclusions reached 
It was pointed out that such fields as lay 
newspaper work, credit management, 
medicine, and cosmetology were likely to 
offer greater opportunities in the smaller 
towns and less crowded urban districts 
In these fields personal contacts within 
the community are of vital importance 
and it was strongly urged that those 
aspiring to success identify themselves 
with the life of the community. Most 
encouraging reports came from those en- 
gaged in osteopathy, where, unlike the 
other professions, in which women have 
often found it hard to get the experience 
available to men, women have from the 
first had an o field. Credit-bureau 
management is another field in which the 
workers saw many opportunities ahead 
for women with the right training and 
qualifications. It was noted that there 
are many towns which stand in need of 
just this service, for facts have proved its 
value in stabilizing the collection of bills. 
Unlimited opportunities in public office 
lie ahead for women with the pioneering 
spirit. They should not seek too large 
fields to conquer at first, but begin wher- 
ever they happen to be and build up from 
bed rock, for in this field experience 1s 
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the best teacher. Especially unlikely 
fields of work at present are library work 
and nursing. In the former the over- 
crowding is more apparent than real, in 
that there are not too many good librar- 
ians for the need, but there are too many 
in view of the economy measures which 
have reduced the forces while increasing 
the load. 

As with every industry under the 
NRA, each occupation showed itself to be 
under an individual aegis of its own; 
what applies to one is not true of an- 
other, and no general conclusions as to 
the outlook for women are vouchsafed. 
Within individual fields, even those in 
which women have had the hardest strug- 
gle to make headway, it is pointed out 
that the more women successfully make 
places of local prominence and respons- 
ibility for themselves, the more quickly 
will lack of confidence dissolve and op- 
posing arguments lose force. The re- 
ports show that the pioneer is still 
needed. Many of those present at the 
round tables had broken new trails. It 
is the newer of the trails which perhaps 
point ahead to richer fields. 

The reports hold much of interest and 
value for the counselor, for the young 
person seeking information about many 
occupations, for the business woman 
wishing to change to a new field, and for 
all business and professional women in- 
terested in the vocational progress of 
women. The Institute does not claim for 
its findings the significance of research. 
The method used cannot be dignified by 
the word “‘scientific.” It has many flaws 
and drawbacks. However, it has its 
points! The reports present up-to-date, 
keen, honest opinions of intelligent 
women actively engaged in the fields of 
work they discuss. Their opinions are 
based on experience and knowledge and 
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wide observation, tempered by the best 
statistical material available, and they are 
given by a group eager to see what lies 
ahead for themselves and interested in the 
future of every business and professional 


woman. 
GLapys F. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES 


How can the minds of several hundred 
men and women, interested in guidance, 
be given a favorable opportunity to react 
profitably upon one another? During a 
brief period of two weeks, what are the 
possibilities of individual presentation 
and group discussion? How can both the 
experienced counselor and the inquiring 
novice be subjected to stimulating chal- 
lenges and at the same time be offered 
new and functioning knowledge? Above 
all, how can the boredom of the one-man 
lecture system be replaced by the genuine 
interest of give-and-take mental dueling? 
Under the leadership of Dean Grayson 
N. Kefauver, Stanford University offered 
one answer during the July conference 
and it is a good answer. The success of 
the procedure may be attributed to a few 
essentials, but they are essentials. 

Whatever the detailed routine might 
be, the spirit had to be that of inquiry, 
of challenge, of research—the antithesis 
of dogmatism. At each session no one 
could dominate, for the usual lone pro- 
fessor was divided into four, five, or six 
parts, each of which (or whom) fought 
(on a high mental plane, of course!) 
with his other selves. And quickly 
enough the innocent by-sitters involved 
themselves in the fray, and then the battle 
was on. The dignified name for the 


melée was “modified panel discussion.” 
It worked. From eight until twelve each 
day, with a short intermission, these men 
and women were keenly interested and 


profited. 
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Each day the panel changed. Usually 
one or two of the Education faculty mem- 
bers were included, but where the topic 
was appropriate, members of the psy- 
chology, economics, and sociology groups 
were drawn in. The outstanding mem- 
bers of the conference, unusually suc- 
cessful counselors or administrators, were 
nominated for duty, and, as we (edi- 
torial) have good reason to know, if a 
stray visitor appeared, he too was im- 
paneled. Each paneleer (or panelist) 
was expected to present, during five min- 
utes, a point of view, after which he 
could defend it, combat some other opin- 
ion, or just listen. To secure adequate 
coverage of the varied phases of guid- 
ance and to assure continuity, a detailed 
syllabus was provided. For those plan- 
ning similar conferences, this syllabus 
should prove extrenely helpful. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act 
has in its provisions and its implications a 
tremendous interest for the vocational 
counselor. In it is involved the very es- 
sence of occupational adjustment. So it 
was a great delight to find Dr. Lee’s 
class in the Principles of Guidance at the 
University of California using NIRA as 
the central theme for the summer’s work. 
It would be extremely interesting to hear 
of other instances of vitalized teaching 
procedure in guidance. Perhaps, if the 
modest teachers of these courses will not 
tell us, intrigued students may. 


On occasions we can be prevailed upon 
to tell the story of NOC. (On others, 
we talk about it with no excuse at all.) 
Having rehearsed it in Chicago at the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 
meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, we began at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, by reciting to 
the Junior College Conference, the class 
for industrial arts teachers, a special 


luncheon group brought together by 
Professor Johnson, and then (on another 
day) in Pasadena to a luncheon group of 
sponsors and friends of the Western 
Personnel Service, directed by Winifred 
Hausam. At Stanford there were kind 
listeners in the Conference group of col- 
lege personnel workers and at the con- 
cluding banquet where State Superintend- 
ent Kersey and Dean Kefauver were the 
other speakers. Again at Berkeley, Dr. 
Lee’s class, Dr. Hart's conference of 
school administrators, Dr. Palmer's group 
of women, and the Education faculty 
were kindly attentive. Whatever em- 
barrassment might have been experienced 
from repetition was partly relieved by the 
possibility of telling the story each time 
in terms of the special interests of each 
group, and wholly obliterated by what 
seems to be a peculiarly gracious courtesy 
on the part of those Californians who 
were compelled (or chose, who knows?) 
to listen to the recital two or three times 

The Northeastern Guidance Con- 
ference, described elsewhere in this issue, 
has been experimental in nature. It has 
been the thought of NOC that, if it 
proved to be of value in forwarding the 
guidance movement, similar conferences 
(adapted, of course, to local needs) 
would be sponsored in the Western, the 
Central, and the Southern States. It was 
our pleasure to discuss Western pos- 
sibilities with outstanding guidance per- 
sons. Many excellent suggestions were 
offered. As a result of these delibera- 
tions, Dean Kefauver, Dr. Lee, and 
President Proctor of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association were asked 
to serve as the nucleus of a planning com- 
mittee, which has since been expanded to 
include the following:— 


O. D. ADAMS 
State Director of Vocational Education, 


Salem, Oregon 
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JAMES F. BURSCH 
Director of Research and Student Per- 
sonnel, Sacramento City Schools 
RALPH BUSH 
Dean, Junior College, Santa Monica 
Howarp A. CAMPION 
Principal, Frank Wiggins Trade School, 
Los Angeles 
WALTER E, CLARK 
President, University of Nevada, Reno 
Vircit DICKSON 
Director of Research and Guidance, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley 
Witcarp E. GIVENS 
Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 
JosepH MARR GWINN 
Superintendent of Schools, San Fran- 
cisco 
WINIFRED M. HAUSAM 
Director, Western Personnel Service, 
Pasadena 
O. S. HUBBARD 
Superintendent of Schools, Fresno 
Roy W. KELLy 
Berkeley 
VIERLING KERSEY 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Sacramento 
E. W. MONTGOMERY 
Superintendent, Phoenix High School 
and Junior College, Phoenix 
WorTH. MCCLURE 
Superintendent of Schools, Seattle 
I. NOALL 
Utah State Department of Education, 
Salt Lake City 
JoHN A. SEXSON 
Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena 
HowarD R. TAYLOR 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon 
ELIZABETH Woops 
Director, Educational Research and 
Guidance, Los Angeles City Schools 


Even a sunkist story of California 
should include some tragic relief. It is 
disappointing to find no branch of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion in the Bay District, and an inactive 
branch in Los Angeles. This state of 
affairs is very much on the minds of the 
guidance leaders, however, and will un- 
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doubtedly soon be remedied. NOC is 
interested, of course, in the entire guid- 
ance movement rather than in any one 
organization, and it is merely suggested 
that a definite opportunity for organized 
guidance thinking is being missed. On 
the other hand, there seems to be much 
activity on the college level. 
Cowdery, President of the American Col- 
lege Personnel Association, and Professor 
Wrenn, both of Stanford, are keenly 
interested. 


Professor 


Even more significant, if possible, than 
the projects of those professionally en- 
gaged in the guidance field, are the in- 
terests of those who are concerned with 
related types of work. For instance, 
Robert A. Millikan, President of Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, is not 
only devoted to educational administra- 
tion and to the pursuit of the atom, but 
is vitally concerned with occupational ad- 
justment. Similarly, William B. Munro, 
whose major interest has been history. 
Likewise, Mrs. Ethel Richardson Allen, 
leader in adult education. These three 
are among the sponsors of the Western 
Personnel Service. At Los Altos, Mrs. 
F. H. Glasson, parent and former 
teacher, is intensely interested in bringing 
to smaller communities literature and 
speakers on occupations. Visiting Stan- 
ford was a young Scotchman, W. A. 
Alexander, of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Dr. Alexander seems 
to be very definitely on the trail of a 
formula whereby personality traits may 
be isolated and related to occupational 
qualifications. He has strongly impressed 
a number of American psychologists and 
statisticians. 

One cannot hope to read about Cali- 
fornia and not catch the personal note. 
As an innocent New Yorker [Oh, yeah? 
— ASSISTANT EpiTor] we could think of 
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no better way of visiting California than 
to place ourself at the command of one 
person in each locality. Professor John- 
son, Dean Kefauver, and Dr. Lee were 
most gracious and considerate hosts, ably 
and delightfully assisted by their charm- 
ing wives, especially during those lighter 
episodes—Symphony under the Stars, 
Redwood Basin, and the Chinese Theatre 
—when we (marital, this time) sought 
to learn about the Californians at play. 
Miss Hausam at Pasadena and Dr. Emily 
A. Palmer at Berkeley completed a group 


of incomparable hosts. 
F. J. K. 


THERE JS SUCH A WORD 


Three sessions of the National Educa- 
tion Association convention at Chicago in 
July were specifically devoted to the vo- 
cational and guidance aspects of educa- 
tion: a round table succeeding the gen- 
eral meeting of the secondary education 
section, a general meeting of the voca- 
tional education section, and a meeting 
under the auspices of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association. Each of 
these attracted small groups of twenty 
to thirty. Three sessions out of 123, 
and perhaps 60 teachers out of the 
thousands attending the convention! 
Considering the intense interest which 
the schools presumably have in the 
occupational adjustment of their grad- 
uates (and that they do not have in their 
drop-outs), there is suggested the desir- 
ability of much closer coordination of the 
efforts of those primarily concerned with 
so-called “fundamental cultural or social 
education” and specific vocational orienta- 
tion and training. 

H. H. Hagen, Principal of the Crane 
Technical High School in Chicago, and 
President of the Vocational Education 
Section, in opening the meeting, ex- 


pressed the hope that “some day the 
American Vocational Association would 
become a section of the NEA.” What. 
ever the formal relationship, it is cer. 
tainly devoutly to be wished that the 
NEA may appreciate and foster those 
special phases of education represented in 
the American Vocational Association, Na. 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
and the American College Personne| 
Association. 

At the vocational education meeting 
Arthur B. Mays, Professor of Industrial 
Education at the University of Illinois, 
emphasized the fact that in “Facing a 
New Day” technical information and 
breadth of understanding are both im- 
portant. ‘Versatility needs of today are 
two: (1) A more enriched form of in- 
dustrial arts, leading to intelligence and 
versatility, and (2) highly specific train- 
ing built on a foundation of industrial 
arts.” Professor R. W. Selvidge, of the 
Department of Industrial Education of 
the University of Missouri, felt that in 


“Realizing Our Objectives’ educators | 


should “‘select the habits, attitudes, and 
accomplishments which youngsters must 
have to live happily and successfully.” 
He stressed the necessity of checking up 
on the experiences which will contribute 
to experiences. “If we do not check up, 
we shall have for our ‘aims’ and ‘defini- 
tions’ mere excuses, and what we actu: 
ally do in the schools may be entirely 
different things. An ‘objective’ set up in 
that way is merely something that is so 
general and innocuous that nobody can 
object to it—like a political platform.” 
At the National Vocational Guidance 
Association meeting, over which Anne 
Davis, Director of Vocational Guidance 
in the Chicago public schools, presided, 
George E. Myers and Cleo Murtland, 


both Professors of Vocational Education | 7 
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at the University of Michigan, spoke re- 
spectively on ‘Progress in Guidance” and 
“Material for Use in Teaching Occupa- 
tions.” A mewer note in guidance was 
struck by Dr. Mandel Sherman of the 
University of Chicago. Essentially a 
physician and psychiatrist, he held that 
the classroom teachers must take over the 
problems of mental health and must do 
so soon. 

“Especially must they assist the child in 
facing reality,” he said. ‘Most neuroses 
arise from frustrations, and most frustra- 
tions arise from a false attitude toward 
success in a complex society in which 
frustrations abound. The idea of always 
teaching success to children is to teach in- 
ability to meet frustrations. Why not 
teach failure? We have always been 
taught that there is no such word as 
‘fail’! There 7s such a word and we must 
teach methods of adjustment to the fact. 
There are various methods of adjust- 
ment: compensation, evasion, defense, 
and identification, the last being one of 
the principal methods among children. 

“The essential of guidance is to dis- 
sipate the secrecy of the problem of per- 
sonality adjustment. The techniques of 
Dr. Ira S. Wile and Dr. Adolf Meyer in 
trying to break down the sense of guilt 
are worthy of trial by counselors, for in 
this way the child is helped to face calmly 
the realities which otherwise he is con- 
stantly evading.” 

The general meeting of the department 
of secondary education was addressed by 
Leonard V. Koos, Professor of Secondary 
Education at the University of Chicago, 
on “The Changing High School Curric- 
ulum,”” while the changes in the com- 
mercial and vocational aspects were dis- 


) cussed in a succeeding round table by 


Victor H. Noll, Teachers College, Co- 


|} lumbia University; Franklin J. Keller, 
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Director, National Occupational Confer- 
ence, and Lloyd L. Jones, Ohio State 
University. 

J. &. 


NIRA GOES TO SCHOOL 


For ten years the Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution has been hob- 
bling through the various state legisla- 
tures getting itself ignored, passed, then 
repealed, and otherwise finding itself as 
much of an abused waif as the children 
it was designed to protect. Recently sev- 
eral states have revived the issue and now 
ratification has been had in 15. states. 
Now, within the space of a few months, 
accidentally, fortuitously, but none the 
less happily, sixteen becomes the mini- 
mum school age, and lo and behold! 
schoolmen must get together to devise 
ways and means of giving real education 
to the youngsters who, for the most part, 
left school before 16 not because they 
loved work more but because they loved 
school less. 

In those states where the 16-year age 
limit had already been established or 
where continuation schools had served 
the needs of the young worker, the prob- 
lem is a continuing and developing rather 
than a new one. Pennsylvania is in the 
latter group, and has been giving atten- 
tion to the new conditions. Representa- 
tives from the school districts in Berks 
and Lebanon Counties met with J. Y. 
Shambach, Director of the Child Bureau 
of the State Department of Public In- 
struction. It was clearly indicated, ac- 
cording to a report in the Reading Eagle, 
that a reorganization of the continuation 
schoois would be necessary. Paul L. 
Cressman, Assistant Director of Voca- 
tional Education, urged the establishment 
of plan schools in factories. It is esti- 
mated that in Connecticut provision must 
be made for 4,000 boys and girls who 


| 
| 
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have been released from labor. The prob- 
lem is not simple, for, as stated by Mar- 
cus Marks, in charge of the New Haven 
District, “many of the girls just man- 
aged to pass the eighth grade and now 
that they have lost their jobs because their 
employers are under a code, they are go- 
ing to stay home and do housework 
rather than go back to school with chil- 
dren many years younger.” 

George F. Zook, U. S$. Commissioner 
of Education, told the National Council 
of State Superintendents and Commis- 
sioners of Education, the other day, that 
the various codes have taken 100,000 
boys and girls out of employment because 
of the age-limitation. The meeting in 
Washington was called to discuss the new 
aspects of the problem of federal aid to 
education. 


APPRENTICE COUNSELORS 


The experiment of an Apprentice 
Training Program for vocational coun- 
selors and personnel workers was estab- 
lished by the Vocational Service for 
Juniors, New York City, as a result of 
two convictions on the part of Mary H. 
S. Hayes, its director. One was that the 
job of vocational counselor required a 
familiarity with many fields not strictly its 
own, and the other, that such familiarity 
be obtained by being lived through rather 
than from textbooks or lectures given in 
the classroom. 

To this end, there was drawn up a 
three-year program whereby five care- 
fully selected graduate students, each 
year, should be given $1,800 fellowships 
and sent for a month, or six weeks, 
for supervised participation in about ten 
places in the country where especially 
good work was being done in the fields 
represented. Through the generosity 
of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 


morial Fund, a grant for this work wa; 
obtained, and when the reorganization of 
this foundation occurred, the grant wa 
taken over by the Rockefeller Founda. 
tion. During these three years, twelve 
Organizations, in various parts of the 
country, have worked in cordial coopera 
tion with the Vocational Service in the 
administration of the program. The 
work started, as it ended, with a two. 
weeks’ institute for which distinguished 
persons were secured to conduct informa! 
seminars each morning and afternoon 
After the period of orientation, the 
groups were divided and put into the 
field. 

During the next nine months the; 


came to know something of the multi | 


tudinous problems that beset a cas 
worker in a busy family-relief ageng 
through a month with the United Char 
ties of Chicago; and this was checked 
with a two-weeks’ stay at the Philadelphi: 
Child Guidance Clinic. A month wa 
spent at Butler Hospital in Providence 
where the apprentices lived in the hos 
pital, made ward rounds with the doctor 
every day, attended all clinics and staf 
meetings, and worked with the patient 
individually in the occupational therap) 
rooms and in their recreational period: 
They were apprenticed for another perio: 
to R. H. Macy & Company, where the 
began by selling on the floor, and the: 
were routed through all the variou 
branches of the personnel and trainin: 
departments. At the Cincinnati Vocatio: 
Bureau, they had an opportunity to see 2 
first hand the workings of the Psycholog 
ical Laboratory, as well as the other guid 
ance activities of the Bureau. At th 
University of Minnesota, they were is 
itiated into the work of a college pe! 
sonnel bureau and through the cooper 
tion of the Industrial Commission of th 
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State of Wisconsin, they spent a month 
with the factory inspectors and learned, 
by actual observation, what types of viola- 
tions can occur in industry and how these 
may be controlled. In the Research Di- 
vision of the Civil Service Commission, 
they saw something of the process of 
making and standardizing psycholog- 
ical tests, and they learned something of 
the preparation of occupational mono- 
gtaphs at the Vocational Bureau of Chi- 
cago, where they were sent out to collect 
information on an occupation and then 
given the further experience of prepar- 
ing it for publication. Certain of the 
students included in their experience a 
month with the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, and certain others 
spent a month at the Rochester Public 
Employment Center. 

To each of these cooperating organiza- 
tions the request was made that the stu- 
dents should, so far as possible, “earn 
their keep’’; that they should observe the 
hours and regulations of the organization, 
and should, so far as possible, be made to 
feel themselves a part of it. The extent 
to which this was possible varied, of 


} course, with the set-up of the organiza- 


tion and the work it was doing. 
During these three years, Dr. Hayes 


| believes, ‘“‘we have successfully conducted 


an experiment in adult education by the 
apprentice method. The opportunity to 
learn was given and the responsibility for 
getting the knowledge was left to the 
maturity, initiative, and interest of the 
students. What they got from a year's 
experience was a practical application of 
theories and principles—about people 
and about jobs—with the realization 
made clear to them of how theories and 
principles must be modified and adapted 
to a real world. It is our feeling that 
such an apprentice training method has 
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possibilities of extension beyond this field 
of counselors.” 


MULTUM CUM PARVO 

In that interesting informal little 
magazine called Growing in the Emer- 
gency, issued irregularly by the Southern 
Woman's Educational Alliance, appears 
this little story: — 

“The Vocational Guidance Committee 
of the Virginia Council of Administra- 
tive Women in Education is possessed of 
a very alert chairman who ‘will if she 
wants to’—and always wants to—and a 
very small budget, as is true with most 
of us at present. That budget consisted 
of $25 this year. 

“Consultation with the Guidance De- 
partment of the State Board of Education 
showed that studies of occupational op- 
portunities in Virginia in the fields of 
beauty culture and of engineering, which 
were needed by high school students 
throughout Virginia, were being held up 
for lack of money for mimeographing 
them. 

“Out of the $25 came first the money 
needed for these. Then a county di- 
rector of guidance, who is a member of 
the committee, provided from the guid- 
ance projects carried out in her schools, 
four little plays that made a booklet of 
24 pages and this also was issued. 
Enough money still remains for issuing 
another occupational study. 

“All of this shows how far even very 
small amounts can go, when interest and 
drive are applied to giving our perplexed 
rural young people the occupational in- 
formation of which they are now so 
especially in need.” 

APPEALS OF EMPLOYES 

As a beginning toward a system of 
hearing appeals of employes who feel 
that they have been unfairly treated in 


| 


any way, the Civil Service Commission 
has set up in its own office a Conciliation 
Committee to consider complaints of its 
own employes. It will recommend that 
the several departments and independent 
establishments do likewise. At this time 
the Commission has no authority to re- 
quite any department or office to do so; 
compliance would be altogether volun- 
tary. The Commission’s plan, however, 
has the approval of the President. 

The personnel of the Civil Service 
Commission's Conciliation Committee 
catries out its belief that such a commit- 
tee should be composed of equal num- 
bers of employes in supervisory positions 
and employes in non-supervisory places. 
The Commission will recommend to de- 
partments and independent offices that 
they establish conciliation committees 
for the purposes and according to a plan 
described thus: — 

To consider differences between em- 
ployes of the Government and their 
supervising officers on any matter 
which may affect the standing of said 
employes in their relationship with the 
Government. 

Such committees to be set up 
throughout the Government service in 
Washington, and eventually in the 
field. The number of such committees 
to be determined by the necessities of 
the situation in any of the depart- 
ments, administrations or commissions 
of the Government, but there must be 
at least one such committee in each 
entity. Said committees to be com- 
posed of an equal number of heads of 
divisions, or other superior officers, 
and employes. Employer representa- 
tives to be named by the heads of the 
various departments or independent 
establishments and employe repre- 
sentatives to be named by the heads 
of the employe organizations within 
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each of the departments or independ- 
ent establishments. 

Complaints may be filed with such 
committees by any employe who con- 
siders that he or she has ground for 
complaint. 

In the event that there is not a ma- 
jority decision by a committee con- 
sidering any particular case, then the 
members of that committee shall call 
in a seventh person from that particu- 
lar entity who shall also consider the 
evidence presented and whose opinion 
shall be deciding. 

There shall be the right of appeal 
from the decision of the original con- 
ciliation committee to the Board of 
Appeals and Review of the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, and eventually to the 
Commission itself. 


It is probable that the Commission's 
first recommendation will be made to one 
of the larger departments. If there ap- 
pears to be good prospect of success, 
recommendations to other branches will 
follow. 

The Board of Appeals and Review of 
the Civil Service Commission has been 
in existence for about three years. Its 
primary function is to consider appeals 
from ratings in examinations or other 
actions of the Commission in its relations 
with applicants or eligibles. Under the 
proposed new plan, the Board of Ap- 
peals and Review would hear complaints 
of employes as well, if those making the 
complaints were not satisfied with the 
findings of the conciliation committees. 
The Civil Service Commission _ itself 
would be the court of last resort. The 
Commission explains that the whole plan 
is in the nature of a trial, and is subject 
to change at any time. 


LEADERS IN THE MAKING 


A striking example of systematic 
guidance—quite outside the fold of the 
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idance movement as such—is provided 
at the annual sessions of the American 
Country Life Association, which held 
meetings, August 1-4, at Blacksburg and 
East Radford, Virginia. For several years 
the Association has been developing, as 
prospective rural leaders, a student sec- 
tion drawn from undergraduates in 
agricultural and state teachers’ colleges, 
who look forward to living in the 
country. 

This section, under the guidance of an 
advisory committee, holds its own sep- 
arate daytime sessions, at each annual 
convention, on leading agricultural prob- 
lems. It is addressed by practically all of 
the leading speakers for the older group, 
technicians of national and sometimes of 
international distinction, and is given op- 
portunity for discussing each of these 
problems with such leaders. It is being 
trained carefully in discussion-group 
methods, as well as in conference plan- 
ning and holding, in general. 

This year some of the questions most 
discussed were the broader social and eco- 
nomic implications of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, the question of the de- 
clining national population, and the need 
for basic cooperation among agricul- 


turalists. 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 


THINKING AHEAD 

At the International Congress of 
Women, held in Chicago, July 16-22, 
under the sponsorship of 31 national or- 
ganizations, ‘““What’s Ahead for Rural 
Young People?” was the subject of one 
of the smaller conferences. 

This conference, arranged by the 
Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance 
as one of the constituent organizations, 
consisted of three consultative sessions. 
In the first, facts regarding the immedi- 
ate educational and economic situation of 
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rural young people were presented. Fol 
lowing this, three discussion groups 
considered, simultaneously, the -follow- 
ing questions respectively:—prospects 
for city-bent rural young people, those 
for rural-minded ones, and educational 
resources available now for unemployed 
rural young people. 

Outstanding consultants were provided 
for the conference by the American Farm 
Federation Bureau, the Universities of 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Chicago, by 
Rotary and Kiwanis International, the 
American Library Association, the Na- 
tional Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs, the National 
Association of Music Clubs, and other 
agencies or institutions. 

The findings stressed the urgency of 
giving rural young people proper and up- 
to-date vocational guidance relating both 
to urban and to rural occupational condi- 
tions before they decide to leave for the 
city. It was indicated that, with in- 
creasingly restricted production on farms, 
and increasingly high surplusage of pop- 
ulation, agriculture might have to become 
more a way of life than a way of earning 
a living, and that small industries and 
home crafts might increasingly have to 
supplement the farm family income. An 
encouraging number of educational re- 
sources which could, under proper local 
leadership, be utilized now by unem- 
ployed rural young people, were pointed 


out. 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 


HIGHEST SCORE 

Vocational guidance is rated as the 
most important subject in the high school 
curriculum on questionaires returned by 
students of the State Teachers College 
and Normal School at Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. In a study of attitudes toward extra- 
curricular activities, conducted by Mar- 


| 
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garet E. Hoppock, the students were pro- 
vided with a list of 39 subjects and asked 
to mark each subject as being of more, or 
less, value than extra-curricular activities, 
or of equal value. Of the subjects rated 
as more valuable by a majority of the stu- 
dents, vocational guidance heads the list, 
receiving 90 affirmative votes from a 
group of 165 students. Educational 
guidance is fourth on the list; economics 
and civics are second and third respec- 
tively. Of the subjects rated less valu- 
able than extra-curricular activities, Latin 
heads the list with 92 votes. Trigono- 
metry, geometry, and algebra follow in 
the order named. 

In response to the question, “Are 
extra-curricular activities valuable in voca- 
tional guidance?” 146 students answered 
“yes,” two answered “no,” 12 were 
doubtful and five omitted the question. 


GUIDANCE COSTS TOO MUCH? 


When a shrinking income demands the 
slashing of the family budget, consciously 
or unconsciously the specific items are cut 
according to a definite policy. Father and 
mother say, in effect, “What can we omit 
with the least harm, in the long run, to 
the children.” When taxpayers’ leagues 
get together, they seem to say (or maybe 
theirs is the unconscious, subconscious 
kind of thinking), “How can we take it 
out of the kids with the least fuss on the 
part of the parents?” Whatever the pro- 
cess may be, there must be a policy. The 
National Conference on the Financing 
of Education, made possible by a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, has just 
rendered a notable report which deserves 
the careful scrutiny of every public officer 
having anything to do with the funds of 
the people. We should be happy to give 
the recommendations in much detail, but 
must confine ourselves to those which 


have a direct bearing upon vocational 
guidance and education. 


First, the Conference calls for a “‘re- 
appraisal of the purposes, scope, and pro- 
cedures of public education in the light of 
current economic, political, and social con- 
ditions as the only sound basis upon which 
to build an intelligent policy for the 
financing of public schools and colleges.” 
The Conference would ‘‘provide suitable 
education at public expense and require 
attendance from early childhood until em- 
ployment is advisable and obtainable, and, 
when necessary, provide livelihood as well 
as educational facilities for youth until 
society is prepared to offer employment. 
Employ a sufficient school personnel to 
permit considerate attention to the indi- 
vidual needs of each child and recognize 
research in the various lines of social, 
political, and economic endeavor as a 
legimate and vital part of the work of 
public education.” 


PASSES ARE ISSUED 


Pupils sometimes need a special stim- 
ulus before they will come to a vocational 
conference. In the Manchester High 
School, Manchester, Conn., a system has 
been worked out under which over 90 
per cent of the three upper classes, to 
whom the conference privilege is ex- 
tended, have taken advantage of con- 
ference opportunities. 


Each counselor writes a pass, on regu- 
lar school pass slips, to each pupil in his 
group whom he wishes to see next day. 
This pass is sent to the school office 
where it is signed by someone acting for 
the principal. From this office it is sent 
to the home-room where it is given the 
pupil by his home-room teacher. The 
pass permits the pupil to leave his class 
or study group, at a specified time, to go 
to his counselor. 
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In this way the pass is given added 
significance by the approval of the prin- 
cipal and is called to the attention of the 
pupil by his home-room teacher. The 
only demand actually made of the pupil 
is that he must notify the counselor at 
once if he does not wish to use his con- 
ference privilege, so that the time al- 
lotted him may be given to someone else. 
Nine times out of ten the pupil will not 
give up his opportunity to another. 


GUIDANCE IN CCC CAMPS 

The wide open and inviting opportun- 
ity for education and guidance among the 
thousands of unemployed men in the re- 
forestation camps has attracted the at- 
tention of public authorities and private 
welfare agencies. After three-thirty or 
four o'clock these men are left to their 
own devices usually far from recreational 
and educational facilities. They have the 
time and are in the mood for help in 
getting a new and a paying job. In their 
own small or grand way they are seeking 
acareer. Plans for guidance and training 
are afoot in the New York metropolitan 
area but have not yet come to fruition. 
However, we note in the Michigan City 
(Indiana) News that Governor McNutt 
of that state has commissioned Orlando 
Johnson, Vocational Director of the 
schools in Michigan City, to survey the 
situation in the government camps and to 
submit a plan. Preliminary questionaires 
indicate that the men desire to continue 
their schooling and that many of the 
men in the camps are qualified, with a 
little supervision, to teach the more prac- 
tical vocations. 


WORKING BOYS CONFER 


Vocational guidance was the keystone 
of the 1933 Employed Boys’ Conference, 
held under the auspices of the Western 
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Electric Company at their Kearney, N. J., 
plant. The Conference, which has been 
held annually since 1906, was planned 
this year to meet the need for help of 
wage-earnings boys bewildered by the 
changes in commerce and industry, in 
conformity with ideas worked out by rep- 
resentatives called together by the State 
Executive Committee of the Young 
Men's Christian Associations of New 
Jersey, of which Charles R. Scott is State 
Secretary for Boys’ Work. Fifty-four 
varied industrial concerns endorsed the 
plan by sending nearly 200 representa- 
tive boy employes to the Conference. 

General forums were held on such 
topics as social and economic problems, 
Opportunities and requirements for suc- 
cess in business, and opportunities and 
requirements for success in industry, both 
for these fields at large and for specific 
phases of each. Emphasis was focused 
on taking care of the immediate personal 
and individual problems of the boys, and 
a corps of advisers including vocational 
counselors, educators, personnel man- 
agers, psychiatrists, and business men 
were made available for this purpose. 

In addition to discussion and counsel 
the Conference program included games, 
recreational activities of all kinds, a 
visamatic demonstration on “The World 
Tomorrow” given by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, movies of “Industry 
in Action” by the Western Electric Com- 
pany, and addresses by Edward D. Cray, 
Chairman of the Personnel Directors’ 
Association of the Wall Street District; 
Edwin K. Ford, Vocational Adviser of 
the Long Branch, N. J., Junior High 
School, and Judge Harry W. Lindeman, 
of East Orange, N. J. 

Carrying out the self-help idea of the 
Conference, the boys themselves served as 
Conference officials. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP AGAIN 

Numerous have been the attempts to 
bridge over, for unfortunate individuals, 
not only the economic gap caused by un- 
usual post-war conditions but also the 
much wider gap (perhaps it is not a gap 
at all, but the vast open space beyond the 
frontier) caused by permanent techno- 
logical changes. Where a virtue can be 
made of necessity the project is more 
likely to command the attention and active 
support of that part of the public still 
able to give support to anything. Particu- 
larly attractive is the Master-Craftsmen’s 
Guild, a rehabilitation project of the Vo- 
cational Guidance Department of the 
German-American Conference. 

Under the direction of Karl T. Marx, 
Secretary in Charge, the Guild offers to 
the public, at moderate prices, hand-made 
merchandise of many varieties. The 
articles are manufactured by “unemployed 
men who not only did not lose their skill 
but used their leisure time to produce the 
articles that are now on exhibition at the 
House of Craftsmen’s Skill at 115 East 
60th Street, New York City. To meet 
individual taste, items will be manufac- 
tured exactly according to the customer's 
specifications, without special prices, and 
the Guild will agree not to reproduce the 
article." At its main office, 208 West 
24th Street, the German-American Con- 
ference also conducts a Free Employment, 
a Vocational Guidance, and a Social Ser- 
vice Department. 


AN OLD USE FOR FARMS 


Connecticut by no means intends to 
entrust its destiny to the manufacture of 
silverware, of machinery, or even to sum- 
mer residents and barn dramas. For the 
Thomaston Express (Thomaston of the 
Seth Thomas clocks) tells us that agri- 
culture, good old New England farming, 


continues to be the calling of 76 per cent 
of the 136 agricultural students complet. 
ing courses or quitting school in 1932. 
In promotion of agricultural training the 
state legislature passed a bill, later signed 
by Governor Cross, which widens the Op- 
portunity for more extensive training. The 
most significant provision is that “in any 
town or city in which no high school is 
maintained which furnishes vocational 
agricultural training . . . the board of 
education of such town or city shall des- 
ignate a school having such a course, ap- 
proved by the state board of education, 
as the school which any person may at- 
tend who has completed an elementary 
school course, and such town or city shall 
pay the tuition and reasonable and neces- 
sary cost of railway or other transportation 
of any person between the ages of 14 
and 21 years. . .” 


SCATTERINGS 


Newspaper clippings from all over the 
country show a widespread interest in the 
leisure-time problem. . . . Both news 
items and editorials. . . . Both the en- 
forced leisure of joblessness and the 
truer leisure coming about through the 
establishment of shorter hours of work. 
. . » New York State, through its Tem- 
porary Emergency Relief Administration 
and the State Department of Education, 
led the way in demonstrating the value of 
schools for the jobless, courses for the 
jobless, as part of a “program of educa- 
tional and recreational activities primarily 
for the unemployed and for those who 
are forced to contend with a great deal 
of leisure time.” . . . Some 25,735 unem- 
ployed and partly employed men and 
women profited by the ten weeks’ sum- 
mer session comprising 879 free courses 
in various parts of the state. . . . Com- 
mercial subjects led with an enrolment of 
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VOCATIONS IN VACATIONS 


12,105, home-making next with 5,321. 
... The courses were taught by 550 un- 
employed workers. . . . The enrolment in 
New York City was about 20,000. .. . 
It is announced that these adult education 
classes are to go on. . . . The experiment 
began six months ago. 

Students in the free adult art classes 
in New York City held an exhibition in 
August. . . . Fine and applied art... . 
All art is applicable. . . . If not to mak- 
ing a living, then to living itself. . . . It 
has a place in the art of living. . . . Harry 
L. Hopkins, Federal Emergency Relief 
Administrator, recently announced that he 
had authorized state relief administrations 
to pay work-relief wages to teachers who 
will be assigned to rural schools that 
have been closed or drastically cut in 
funds. . . . Also to city schools, for teach- 
ing adults who cannot read and write 
English. . . . These teachers will be under 
the regular school authorities, it is stated. 
. . . Alabama is one of the states now 
trying out the plan of vocational classes 
for unemployed adults in conjunction 
with its relief program. . . . Colleges and 
universities are offering opportunity for 
advanced study under various plans for 
deferred payment of tuition. . . . Oberlin 
is one, so is the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education. . . . The others are too 
numerous to mention. . . . Through co- 
operation of vocational schools and col- 
leges in Wisconsin, the University Ex- 
tension program has been enlarged to 
enable unemployed persons to obtain 
college-grade courses in all the larger cen- 
ters of population. . . . For persons in 
smaller cities and country districts, cor- 
respondence courses have been made 
available. . . . This enlarged program has 
been made possible by a legislative grant 
of $30,000 for free scholarships for the 
unemployed. . . . The fund is adminis- 
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tered through the Industrial Commission. 


Vocational guidance was featured in 
the extra-curricular program of Hunter 
College this summer. . . . Emphasis was 
placed on choosing and preparing for 
other occupations than the teaching pro- 
fession. . . . Hunter is New York City's 
college for women, you know. . . . Clare- 
mont College, in California, had a sum- 
mer conference on vocational guidance. 
. . » We know of several other confer- 
ences on the same subject held this same 
summer. . . . Some are reported elsewhere 
in this issue of the magazine. ... A grow- 
ing interest in the subject, not only in 
schools and colleges, but in other groups. 
. . . Kiwanis is widening its activities in 
the vocational guidance field. . . . Law- 
rence H. Wheelock told us about it at the 
NOC conference in Johnsonburg, N. J. 
. . . Altrusa, too. . . . Mrs. Chase Going 
Woodhouse, President of same and mem- 
ber of NOC, was at Johnsonburg and 
gave us a few words on Altrusa and vo- 
cational guidance. . . . She said her hus- 
band calls the Altrusans the “Lady 
Rotarians.” . . . Rotarian Raymond J. 
Knoeppel felt flattered, on behalf of his 
fellow Rotarians. . . . We ought to have 
an article in Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine about the interest 
and activity of the service clubs in the 
guidance movement. . . . Including some- 
thing about the Boy Scouts, the Girl 
Scouts, DeMolay, and other boys’ and 
girls’ organizations. 

Fenn College in Cleveland has insti- 
tuted a vocational guidance service which 
is available to members of the commun- 
ity. . . . The service includes group test- 
ing for intelligence and vocational in- 
terest and aptitude, library references and 
bibliography, and group discussion and 
counseling. . . . The State of New York 
is building a new institution for delin- 
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OCCUPATIONS 


quents that will have the word “‘voca- 


tional” in its name. . . . The name in- 
dicates in part its aim and method of 
treatment. . . . Edward J. Sparling is the 


new Educational Director of Christadora 
House, New York City, which is both a 
settlement and a club. . . . The guiding 
idea of his program is guidance in com- 
plete self-development of the thousands 
who annually seek its open doors. .. . 
President Robert M. Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago is leader of a national 
drive for the use of federal relief funds 
to send boys of college age back to school, 
taking them out of the job market and 
giving them better preparation for adult 
life. 

Rush Rhees, President of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, got headlines in the 
papers for an address in which he ex- 
pressed doubt of the wisdom—or ethics 
—of advising young men and women to 
go to college in the expectation that it 
would be vocationally profitable. . . . “Of 
the value of education for enriched intel- 
lectual living,’’ he said, ‘there can be no 
doubt.” . . . “But of the propriety of en- 
couraging youth to seek education for vo- 
cational opportunities which do not exist 
in adequate number there is room for 
very serious questioning.” . . . He did not 
limit his remarks to general education, 
but to training for the professions, which 
he declared are already overcrowded. . . . 
It should not be said that he was rashly 
Rush-Rheesing into print. . . . In New 
York City, a study of secondary educa- 
tion prepared by the High School 
Teachers Association under the direction 
of Charles M. Stebbins, was reported. 
... The conclusion was reached that high 
school courses based exclusively on col- 
lege entrance requirements cannot be 
justified on “‘social, intellectual, voca- 
tional, or cultural grounds.” . . . Esther 


Everstandt Brooke, in Good Housekee p- 
ing, wrote: “The college woman who 
succeeds in business today owes her alma 
mater very little thanks. She is the victim 
of one of the most perfect systems of un- 
preparedness and misguidance ever de- 


vised.”’ . . . Eugenie A. Leonard, Dean of 
Women at Syracuse University, took ex- 
ception. . . . She was quoted as saying 


that in her experience and observation, 
the great majority of college women got 
jobs and made good in them, even in 
these times of depression. . . . The col- 
lege training, specialized or not, helped 
them do it. . . . Including the extra- 
curricular activities. . . . In the last six 
years, 1928 to 1933, the enrolment in 
junior colleges has more than doubled, 
now totalling more than 105,000. 
Speaking of new professions, or per- 
haps we mean unusual ones for women, 
Mrs. Charles Austin of Albany, N. Y., is 
a fingerprint expert. . . . She is assistant 
director of the local bureau of crimina! 
investigation. . . . She would “‘like to see 
more women in this work.” . . . She 
doesn’t often read detective stories. .. . 
We'll admit that fingerprint work is 
scientific, but we have our doubts about 
the place of the “handwriting vocational 
guidance expert”’ in the professional firm- 
ament. . . . It seems that the Scoville 
Schools of Sterling (somewhere in II- 
linois) offered scholarships as prizes for 
the best letters on ‘““The Value of Busi- 
ness Training” written by high school 
graduates. . . . The letters were to contain 
not less than 150 nor more than 500 
words, and to be judged on the following 
points: content, arrangement, punctuation 
and spelling; and on the personal charac- 
ter and vocational aptitudes of the writer 
as shown by the chirography and de- 
termined by a “handwriting vocational 
guidance expert.” . . . Technical Commit- 
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THEY WRITE FOR US 


tee of NOC, please take notice. . . . John 
Tasker Howard, musical critic and com- 
poser, said he would never counsel any- 
one to make music his profession, unless 
he had ability so clearly marked that there 
couldn’t be any possible question. . 


Too many parents think they have a 
musical genius in the family. . . . Too 
often the offspring believe their parents. 
. . . Advise them to go into music? .. . 
“Why, they would be liable to starve. 
And I'd have that on my conscience.” 


THEY For 


= 


enone 


Born in Boston, FRANCES PERKINS 
(“Whose Responsibility?’’) attended college 
at Mount Holyoke, where she specialized in 
chemistry and mathematics; later she took a 
Master’s degree in sociology at Columbia 
and taught the subject at Adelphi College. 
For some years in this early period she lived 
and worked at Hull House in Chicago and 
Greenwich House in New York. She was 
active in immigrant education, and for a 
time directed investigations for the New 
York State Factory Commission. In 1923 
Governor Smith appointed her a member of 
the State Industrial Commission, and in 1926 
she became chairman. Governor Roosevelt 
appointed her State Industrial Commissioner, 
and as everybody knows President Roosevelt 
chose her as his Secretary of Labor. In 
private life she is Mrs. Paul Wilson. She 
has written several books, ranging in subject 
from fire hazards in factories and stores to 
A Plan for Maternity Care. 


President of Antioch College since 1922, 
ARTHUR E. MORGAN (‘Education for a New 
Society’’) is on leave of absence to serve the 
“New Deal” as Chairman of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, under which there is being 
made a deliberate attempt to bring about a 
systematic and balanced development of 
social and economic life in a large area. This 
social and civil engineer has had charge of 
many important drainage, reclamation and 
flood-control projects in various parts of the 
United States. He has written a number of 
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books, including one on the question, What 
Is College For? 


Since 1927 LOUISE C. ODENCRANTZ (‘Vo- 
cations for the Handicapped’’) has been 
Director of the Employment Center for the 
Handicapped, New York City, an agency 
which provides a placement and vocational 
adjustment service for the physically handi- 
capped. After receiving her M.A. degree 
at Columbia, she engaged in industrial re- 
search as a member of the staff of the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, and later became Di 
rector of the Women’s and Junior Divisions 
of the New York State Employment Ser- 
vice. Subsequent activities included serving 
as Personnel Manager of a large silk-ribbon 
factory, and making job-analysis studies for 
the American Association of Social Workers. 
Miss Odencrantz has written two books: 
Italian Women in Industry and The Social 
Worker in Family, Medical and Psychiatric 
Social Work. 


SEVILLE MILLAR (‘Vocations for the 
Handicapped”) is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and received her Mas- 
ter’s degree from the Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration, University of 
Chicago. Her thesis was “Training and Em- 
ployment of the Adult Handicapped Worker 
in Chicago.’ Following experience as a vo- 
cational counselor in the Vocational and 
Educational Guidance Bureau of the Chicago 
public schools, Mrs. Millar came to New 
York City as Placement Secretary for the 
Employment Center for the Handicapped. 
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Promotion” 


(Stamps accepted). 


to the point, that I have ever read.” 


410 U. S. Natl. 


EVERY TEACHER NEEDS IT 


Copyright Booklet “How To Apply For a School and Secure 
including letters of application, points to keep in 
mind when making application, 15 points on which the success 
or failure of a teacher depends and a partial summary of 2000 
questionnaires sent to school executives in 26 states. 
Statement from a Superintendent: 
pamphlet includes some of the best advice, clearly written and 


Price 50¢. 
“Your 
a copy. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS AGENCY 
WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mgr. 
Bank Bldg., Denver, Colorado 


Every Teacher, 
Principal, Super- 
intendent and Li- 
brary should have 


CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY 


The International Quarterly Review for Psychodiagnostics and Allied Studies 
Editor: Rosert Saupex, London 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE ISSUE 


The Value and Limits of the Experimental Method in Psychology.......... Hans Prinzuorn (Frankfort) 
The Study of Personality 7 the Experimental Method 


Individua! ge and 


| 
The Handwriting Identical 


wins Reared Apart 


The Delimitation of Influences of Environment and Heredity on Mental Disposition 


The Personal Tempo and Its Inheritance.............. 
The Homing Instinct of the Philosopher............... 
Some Forthcoming Articles 
Comparative Psychology of the Child..............00+. 

PUBLISHED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN DURHAM, MN. C., LONDON, AND BERLIN 


News Notes— 


Manrerp (Liesta!) 
Ipa (Berlin) 
McDovcart (England) 


Book Reviews (Signed) 


Price $2.00 per annum 


THE DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Durnam, N. C. 


_____ 
HELP WANTED 


We pass on to our readers the suggestion 
that a position may soon be open for 
woman combining expert knowledge in the 
occupational field with thorough training in 
editorial work.” We understand that this 
latter requirement doesn’t mean just any- 
body who has done some writing and edit- 
ing as a mere incident to some other kind 
of job. Just as professional writers writhe 
under the common notion that anybody can 
write, so do professional editors get peeved 
at the widespread notion that all one needs 
for editing is a blue pencil. We are told 
that serious consideration will be given, in 
this instance, only to applicants who have 
mastered editorial techniques through actual 
experience in newspaper or magazine work, 
though knowledge of guidance matters will 
be accorded equal weight. Letters addressed 
to the NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE will be referred to “Anonymous.” 


Dictionaries— 


Standard English 


or 4-Letrer Worps, 25c, both 
35e. Exact list of words which 
won FIRST-PRIZE in the following latest 3- 
Letter Word Contests: “Use Phillips Dental 


Magnesia,"’ —“Accept Only Genuine Bis- 
quick,” —*I Want Wheaties For Breakfast,’ 

“Get Silverware with Gold-Medal Cou- 
pons, "——“‘Use Phillips Magnesia Toothpaste,” 


—“Start Saving Gold-Medal Coupons Today.” 
Price $1.00 each list—no discount. 

Also exact list of 3-Letter Words which 
won FIRST-PRIZE in the following recent 


contests: “Pathfinder Magazine is Fort 
Y ears Old.”"—Phillips Magnesia Toothpaste, 
Ask Your Mother for Wheaties,’ 
“Women Say Bisquick is Marvelous,” -- 
“Princess Pat Rouge Always Harmonizes,’’— 
“Get Wheaties From Your Grocer,” 
“Groceries Everywhere Have  Bisquick 
Today,”—“Try Gold-Medal Kitchen Tested 
Flour,’—“Get Phillips Dental Magnesia.” 


list for “Ask for Phillips 


Also prize-winni 
Lists 50c each or any 3 


Toothpaste Now.’ 
for $1.00 postpaid. 
Complete list of contest helps on request. 


Dept. VG, 
DeLong Agency Inc., 


Lafayette, Indiana 


Gorpvon W. (Cambridge) 
Avrrep Apter (Vienna) 
RNEST SEMAN (Durham) and Rosert Saupex (London) 


O. Vow Verscuver (Berlin) 
D. Wrersma (Leiden) 
L. S. Vycorsx:t (Moscow) 
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STATEMENT OF PURPOSES 


THE PURPOSES AND ACTIVITIES 
of the 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 


HE NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE is 
CO interested in all aspects of occupational ad- 
justment, and in cooperative efforts to study 
this problem. At present it is concerned primarily with 
assembling information about occupations, and making 
such information available to the public through effec- 
tive publication. It seeks to encourage research in 
fields where adequate information is not available at 
present, and maintains at headquarters an index of pub- 
lished information on all occupations. 


The Conference also provides, for educational insti- 
tutions, libraries, and other interested organizations, a 
consulting service regarding the theory and practice of 
vocational guidance, and the results of research in occu- 
pational adjustment. No charge is made for any 
assistance which can be given by mail. Upon request, 
a staff officer of the Conference will visit local institu- 
tions for consultation regarding the organization of 
work designed to contribute to the better occupational 
adjustment of more than one person. The Conference 
will contribute the services of staff officers for such 
trips, but will expect local institutions to defray the 
necessary expenses. The work of the Conference does 
not include counseling with individuals regarding their 
personal occupational problems. 


The National Occupational Conference is adminis- 
tered through the American Association for Adult 
Education. 


NATIONAL OCCUPATIONAL CONFERENCE 
522 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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OCCUPATIONS 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1933 - 1934 
An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


President, WILLIAM M. PROCTOR 
Stanford University, California 


Executive Secretary and Editor of the Magazine, FrepD C. SMITH 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


First Vice-President 
SUSAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Boston Public Schools 
Second Vice-President 
RALPH L. NEWING 
International Textbook Company, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer 
WARREN K. LAYTON 
Board of Education, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Trustees 
MARY P. CORRE 
Vocation Bureau, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 
Southern Woman's Educational Alli- 
ance, Richmond, Virginia 
HAROLD L. HOLBROOK 


State Department of Education, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


MILDRED E. LINCOLN 
Monroe Junior-Senior High School, 
Rochester, New York 
C. E. PARTCH 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
HARRIET E. TOWNE 
Board of Education, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 
President. JOHN H. KINGSLEY 
Secretary. Lucy BENSON 

Part-time School, Albany 


Central Kansas 
President. Frep A. REPLOGLE 
Secretary. E. L. MEADER 
Central Intermediate School, Wichita 


Central New York 
President. WitLttAM NIGHT 
Secretary-Treasurer. JEAN BRIGGS 
2200 So. Geddes Street, Syracuse 
Chicago 
President. Frep C. W. PARKER 
Secretary. HELEN CAMPBELL 
Englewood High School 
Cincinnati 
President. JuDGE SIMON Ross 
Secretary. Mary P. Corre 
216 East Ninth Street 
Colorado 
President. Rosa M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 
Connecticut 
President. Marie MCNAMARA 
Secretary-Treasurer. J. W. MARTINSON 
Bassick Junior High School, Bridgeport 


Dallas 
Treasurer. W.H. BUTLER 
3507 Lindenwood Avenue 


Detroit 
President. S. N. HORTON 
Secretary-Treasurer. HELEN I. MCCANN 
Hutchins Intermediate School 


Iowa 
President. THEODORE THOMAS 
Secretary. LORRAINE BRADLEY 
Victoria Hotel, Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 


Maryland 
President. Mary T. McCurry 
Secretary. ALLENA R. BAKER 
Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore 


Milwaukee 
President. D. E. Srres 
Secretary. Mary F. STARE 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
Minneapolis 
President. DEAN M. SCHWEICKARD 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Cora C, ALDERTON 
2655 Irving Avenue, South 
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BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Nebraska 
President. S. M. Corey 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. O. MORRISON 
Lincoln Public Schools 


New England 

President. BERTHA SHEPARD 

Secretary. JOSEPH HACKETT 
Mechanic Arts High School, Boston 


New Jersey 
President. THARP 
Secretary. ELIZABETH R. BILKs 
14 Broad Street, Clayton, N. J. 


New Orleans 
President. JAMES J. A. FORTIER 
Secretary. EMMA PRITCHARD COOLEY 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New York City 
President. Epwarp D. Cray 
Secretary. T. Grrror 
40 Irving Place, New York 


North Carolina 
President. L. E. Coox 
Secretary-Treasurer. R.S. PROCTOR 
New Bern, N. C. 


North Eastern Ohio 
President. Micprep M. HICKMAN 
Secretary. May B. THOMPSON 
2016 Lakeland Avenue, Lakewood 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 
President. HENRIETTE S. POLLOCK 
Secretary. MARJORIE MERRILL 
State Employment Comm., Philadelphia 
Rhode Island 
President. Mary E. QuINN 
Secretary-Treasurer. HORACE H. HENDRICK 
Central High School, Providence 


Rochester, New York 
President. ARTHUR H. BATES 
Secretary. FRANCES J. STEWART 
Benjamin Franklin High School 


Seattle, Washington 
President. A. SCHOETTLER 
Secretary. LOUISE SCHILPLIN 
2230 Fourth Avenue, 
Garfield High School 
Southern California 
President. Herpert CLARK 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. Gustav WHITE 
Y. M.C. A., Los Angeles 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
President. EpGar C. STOVER 
Secretary. MaAnyorig SAXTON 
506 West 122d St., New York 
Virginia 
President. MOTTLEY 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. M. H. Forses 
Binford Junior High School, Richmond 
Washington, D. C. 
President. Mrs. Daisie I. Hurr 
Secretary. PAULINE LOHMANN 
Eastern High School 
Western Pennsylvania 
President. HOMER BOWER 
Secretary-Treasurer. ELINOR SMITH 
Oliver High School, Pittsburgh 
Wisconsin 
President. F. PATTERSON 
Secretary. EMMA TOULE 
Vocational School, Green Bay 
Wyoming 
President. J. R. MACNEAL 
Secretary-Treasurer. S. H. DADISMAN 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 


THE PROMISE OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Young people are increasingly being guided into the kind of work 
for which they are fitted and which fits them. While the movement of 
vocational guidance is still in its infancy, and while, for the most part, 
it is defeated because of the fact that the economic order exists primarily 
for profit-rhaking and hardly at all for individual fulfillment, the very fact 
that the movement is growing in extent and in scientific insight indicates 
that the center of attention is shifting to problems of the well-being of 
the individual—Harry L. OvEeRSTREET, in his new book, We Move In 


New Directions. 
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GEORGE R. ARTHUR 
Associate for Negro On Welfare, Rosenwald Fund 
T—WALTER V. BIN CHAM 
Director, Personnel a Federation, New York City 
KATHARINE BLUNT 
President, Connecticut College for Women 
J. Chicag 
of 
JOHN M. BREWER 
Director, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education 
HENRY BRUERE 
President, Bowery red Bank, New York City 
MRS. ANNA L. BURDIC 
Special Agent, Federal Board for Vocational Education 
G. CAMPBELL 
Ww y Superintendent of Schools, New York City 
E—MORSE A. CARTWRIGHT 
Director, American Association for Adult Education 
T—W. W. CHARTERS 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 
Universit 
E—HAROLD F. RK 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versit 
D. COFFMAN 
President, University of Minnesota 
Manager, Educati Department, Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh 
B. CRAWFORD 
Director, Department of Personnel Study and Bureau of 
Appointments, Yale University 
FRANCES CUMMINGS 
~— Federation of Business and Professional Women's 


FRANK CUSHMAN 
Chief, Industrial Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education 
E—HARVEY N. DAVIS 
Sevens Institute of Technology 
HENRY S. NISON 
Company, Framingham, Mass. 
E—J. WALTER D 
Superintendent « of Industrial Relations, Kearny Works, 
estern Electric Company 
COURTENAY DINWIDDIE 
General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 
CHANNING R. DOOLEY 
Personnel Director, Standard Oil Company of New York 
EDWARD C. ELLIOTT 
President, Purdue University 
HERMAN FELDMAN 
Professor of Industrial Relations, Dartmouth College 
DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
President, American Association for Adult Education 
JOHN A. FITCH 
New York School of Social Work 
A. B. GATES 
Dir. of ea Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 
Consulting Engineer, Montclair, New Jersey 
SIDONIE M. GRUENBERG 
Director, Child Study Association of America 
SIDNEY B. HALL 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Virginia 
O. LATHAM HATCHER 
President, Southern Woman's Educational Alliance 
VIRGIL JORDAN 
President, National Industrial Conf Board 
GRAYSON N. KEFAUVER 
Dean, School of Education, Stanford University 
E—FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Director, National Occupational Conference 
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THE MEMBERS OF THE 
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